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NEW EDITION — 1919 


The great demand for this volume has resulted in the 
wearing out of the plates: In making new ones, the oppor- 
tunity is being utilized to revise it. 


It was first issued in 1890 at the request of some friends 
for a Biblical History that would treat the Scriptures some- 
what from a modern standpoint. 


In, 1896 it was re-written. The most important addition 
‘was the “Notes for Teachers and Advanced Pupils.” These 
contained rabbinical embellishments of Scripture: historical 
comparisons: literary references: moral reflections and 
homilies. More notes of this varied character are now 
added in this New Edition. 


Illustrations were introduced in 1914. Additional illus- 
trations will be found in this new issue. 


A map of Israel’s wanderings is introduced for the first 
time. 


The Appendix contains material usually reserved for a 
religious school manual. Part of it is suited to scholars 
more advanced than those who take up this volume. Still 
it has been deemed advisable to leave it unchanged. It 
should, therefore, be annually reviewed in the higher grades. 


The Bible quotations used in this volume follow the new 
translation issued by the Jewish Publication Society of 


America. 


iv. 


DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS 


Try to think as a child. 

Do not let the smart scholars answer all the questions. ‘ 

Let the pupils tell you instead of you telling the pupils. 

Appeal to their observation, their imagination and their 
emotion. 

Bring all your reading to bear upon your. Sunday-School 
lesson. 

Aid the purpose of the author in re-telling the Bible stories as 
a series of human experiences, rather than a bare statement of 
events of a far off time. 

Application of the story to the home and school-life of the child 
is occasionally suggested, and occasionally left for the teacher. 

Odd bits of information to make clear the lesson are added 
here and there; but the teacher is expected to follow this up by 
instances of his own. 

On the same principle, some hard words are explained, but not 
all,—since this would invade the province of the! instructor. 

This book is not to take the place of the Scriptures. The 
faithful teacher will read up the lessons in the Bible itself, and 
will look up all the references. For only then can he make proper 
use of the rendering here given. 

The Bible Text at the head of each chapter must be learned 
by heart. It is of a different character from the Examination 
Questions at the end of the book. It is intended to stimulate 
thought. Therefore, after the lesson, its connection with the 
chapter must be explained, not by the teacher, but by the pupil. 
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BOOK I. 


IN THE BEGINNING | 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CREATION OF THE WorRLD 


Biste TexT: The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork. 


Psalm xix 2 
In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 


This is the first verse in the Bible. God made all 
things. Look about you, up to the skies or over the 
seas, as far as ever you can see—all is the work of 


God. 
God said: “Let there be light.” And there was light. 


How sad the world would be if it were always dark; 
\light brings cheer. The sun which lights our earth 
makes everything grow, and keeps us all alive. It 
shines upon the moon and makes that light too, so 
that it is not quite dark even at night. And then 
we have the stars. 

Have you any idea how large this wonderful world 
is? Here are some examples of its size. The nearest 
star is nearly twenty million millions of miles away. 
Some stars are so distant that it takes years for their 
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light to reach the earth, and others are so far away 
that their light has not come to us yet. The sun is 
very big, ever so much bigger than the earth we live 
on. You would not think so to look at it. But large 
things seem small when they are very far away. 

Would you like to know how all these stars are 
held in place in the sky? God has made some won- 
derful rules for this world. All God’s thoughts are 
laws and they never fail. They reach out and con- 
trol everything. Now by one of these laws all the 
stars and suns and planets can hold each other up 
without touching. Think of that! 


a 


God said: “Let the earth put forth grass, herb yielding seed, 
and fruit-tree bearing fruit.” 


The first kinds of plants were seaweeds, mosses and 
ferns—ferns as tall as the highest trees. Then came 
palms, pines and flowering plants; then grass and 
shade trees,—but not till still later fruit trees. Each 
had “the seed within itself” to make new trees and 
plants, The oak drops an acorn which grows into 
another oak, and so on for ever. 


God said: “Let the waters swarm with swarms of living 
creatures, and let fowl fly above the earth . . . ” And 
God blessed them, saying: “Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply in the 
earth.” 


First came the fishes, among them some strange 
creatures that are not living now. Next came the 
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reptiles; they are slimy things; such as snakes, grad- 
ually the reptiles got wings; later still the feathers 
grew and then there were birds. | 


And God said: “Let the earth bring forth-the living crea- 
ture after its kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of 
the earth.” 


Visit a menagerie (a garden of animals) if there 
is one in your city. Over three hundred thousand 
different kinds of living creatures have already been 
noticed by man. Many of the animals of early days 
were larger than they are now. 


And God saw every thing that He had made, and, behold, it 
was very good. 


We will not speak of God’s making man till the 
next chapter. But let us say at once, it is very im- 
portant e should remember that everything that 
God has made is good, even though we may not be 
able to see the good in some things. As we grow 
wiser, we will be better able to see the use of all God 
has given us. We have not found out all the secrets 
of this earth yet. But we already know that it is 
very wonderful. We find that even the colors and the 
odors of the flowers have a purpose besides being 
pleasant to look at and to smell; they attract the in- 
sects that carry the seeds from one flower to an- 
other and make them grow. Did you ever notice the 
foot of the camel? It is so formed to be most com- 
fortable in traveling the sandy desert. Some crea- 
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tures have their bones on the outside; they can best 
protect themselves in that way. In fact, wherever 
we turn, we meet the laws and the love of God. 


Who made our homes—God or man? 
Notes FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Give any further illustrations of wonders and beauties of 
nature, according to the capacity of the children you are teach- 
ing; encourage them to give instances of their own. 


Light. 

Older scholars can be told that even the light we get from 
coal is stored sunshine from submerged forests. 

Look through your Bible, and‘give the class all the quotations 
on light you can find (such as Eccles. xi. 7). 

Explain the figurative use of light in such verses as: “Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my path;” or, 
“Light is sown for the righteous.” Also Proverbs iv. 18. 

A Talmudic allegory says that sun and moon were at first 
created equal. This made the moon envious. “Two monarchs,” 
said she, “cannot sit on one throne.” “Quite true,” was the 
reply; “your light shall be lessened.” After weeping penitent 
tears, the moon was at last consoled by being told that in her 
smaller way she should be a queen, too—the queen of night— 
and her silvery light should comfort the heart of man. Envy 
makes our gifts seem smaller than they are, while “he is rich 
who is contented with his portion.” 

Read to the class “Song of the Stars” (W. C. Bryant) from 
“Readings and Recitations,” published by the Jewish Publication 
Society. 
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CEVAP TEE Tey ils 
THE CREATION OF MAN 


BrisLte Text: Thou hast made him but little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor. Psalm viii. 6. 


God created man in His own image. 


Man was created last, because he is highest. He 
is God’s noblest work. When he came into the world, 
it was already full of beautiful things for his enjoy- 
ment and use. What is meant by being created in 
God’s image? God has no form; He is only spirit; 
spirit cannot be seen or felt? But we are partly spirit, 
too; our soul is spirit, and that is the godly part 
about us. God put something of His cwn wisdom, 
His love and His goodness in our souls, and that is 
why we are like Him. Therefore, the better we are, 
the more will we become like God. So we often call 
good people godlike and bad people ungodly. 


God blessed them (man and woman) and said unto them: 
“Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that creepeth upon the earth.” 


Having dominion over all creation means to, be 
made master of it. God made man above everything 
on the earth, and the wiser he grows the better able 
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will he be to take care of it and to control it. At 
first, man was afraid of the wind and the rain and the 
snow and the lightning. After a while, he began to 
find out what they were for and how he could make 
them useful for himself. He found that the rain made 
fruitful the ground he had learned to plough, and that 
the snow protected the seeds from the cold. He found 
out how to make ships after the pattern of the nauti- 
lus (a little creature that floats on the water with its 
skin stretched out like a sail), and that the winds 
would blow the ships where he wanted to go; in this 
way distant people came to know each other. When 
man dug deep in the earth, he found metals and 
jewels, coal and oil. Very, very much later he found 
out the use of steam, and he has invented ever so many 
wonderful things since then. 

Man further showed his control over nature—as we 
sometimes call the world about us—by taking some 
fish and some animals for food; and also by bringing 
into his service the camel, the mule, the elephant, the 
ox, the ass, the horse, the dog, the reindeer. Even 
the little insects were found not too small to be of 
value. The bee furnished honey and wax, the silk- 
worm spun silk. 

Still, we are not really above the beasts of the field 
unless our natures are better than theirs. We must 
show that we are higher by being kind, gentle, for- 
giving, unselfish, helpful. Far greater than all the 
discoveries we have spoken of, was the discovery of 


: 
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our conscience, which tells us to choose right and to 
shun wrong. For what would be the use of all the 
clever things we have learned to do unless they help 
to make us pure and good? 
The elephant is stronger than man, yet man can control tt, 
Why? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUupPILs. 


Explain what the elements are as distinct from ancient notions 
about them: show that most things with which we are familiar 
are made up of two or more elements, such as water, air. 

Mention other human discoveries and inventions, as electricity, 
the printing press. 

Point out certain things that man can do and beasts cannot. 
Explain, simply, the distinction between instinct and reason. 

There is a parable that the angels around God’s throne objected 
to the creation of man. Justice said he would oppress, Peace 
that he would kill, Truth that he would lie. Then Charity said: 
“Create him, Father. When all forsake him I will aid him; his 
very errors will I turn to his good.” 

Psalm civ is another story of creation told in poetry. 
Read Psalm viii.; also, “Child Life,” by Whittier. 


pROBRENMIBRENSE 
NORTHEASTERN BIBLE INSTITUTE LIBRARY. 
ESSEX FELLS, NEW. JERSEY, 
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CHAPTER LID, 
Tur GARDEN OF PARADISE 


BistE Text: ‘Because ye have sinned against the 
Lord, and have not hearkened to the voice of the 
Lord . . . this evil is happened unto you this day. 

Jeremiah xliv. 23. 

The first man and woman we are told of in the 
Bible were named Adam and Eve. Their home was 
in Asia—in the Far East—where most people we 
know of lived in early time. They were placed in a 
beautiful garden called Eden, which means pleasure. 
There were no thorns to its roses and no weeds grew 
among its flowers. It was so very lovely that when 
we wish to describe a delightful spot to-day we say, 
“Itus-an Eden.” 

This simple couple knew very little. We learn 
most of what we know from those who came before 
us. But Adam and Eve had to find out most things 
for themselves. So they were not much wiser than 
children. They knew neither pain, nor sorrow, nor 
fear, nor evil. 

They were allowed to wander around this lovely 
park w'erever they pleased, and had only to till it 
and keep it in order. They could freely eat of all its 
trees, except one. That forbidden tree was called the 
Tree of Knowledge, of Good and Evil. 

One day the serpent, who was very cunning, told 
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Eve that if she ate of that tree she would be, oh, so 
clever!—she would know as much as God! ‘Eve 
would not listen at first. “Oh, no; God said we 
must not even touch it.” But she could not forget 
the words of the tempter, and daily looked longingly 
at the tree. Although she had much more than she 
could ever use, she began to grow dissatisfied because 
one thing was kept from her. She wanted that more 
than anything else. Do you know any persons who 
want a good deal more than is good for them? 

At last she could hold out no longer. She put out 
her hand, plucked the fruit, and gave some to her 
husband. No sooner had they done wrong than thcy 
began to feel frightened. So they ran away and hid 
themselves, like naughty children who disobey and 
are then afraid to meet their mother’s eye. But you 
cannot hide from God. “WHERE aRT THOU?” said 
God’s voice. How awful it sounded, now that they 
had sinned! 

They were to suffer much for their disobedience. 
First they must leave the beautiful garden and go out 
into the cold world. Then they must begin the real 
work of life, which sin had made harder than ever. 
This they thought a terrible punishment. Perhaps 
they wanted to play all their lives. Toil is not an 
evil, but wickedness sometimes makes it an evil. 
A long time after, they began to find out that work 
was a blessing in the end. 


Only by work of hand and ‘brain and heart have we 
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learned to do all things. Thus does God turn evil 
into good, and our very punishments become blessings 
in disguise. 


How does God speak to us when we disobey Him? 


‘ 


Notes ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Give the child an idea of the four points of the compass, the 
meaning of continents and their location. 

Adam and Eve are general terms for mankind rather than 
names of individuals. Adam means Earth; Eve, Life. 


Obedience. 


Supplement this story with comparisons from the child’s life. 
Children are sometimes allowed to play in a park, pluck wild 
flowers and feed the ducks in the pond—but, they must not touch 
the poison berries; in the home, mother’s warning, “You may 
play with everything but the fire, go into every room. but father’s,” 
etc., etc. See lesson on Obedience, p. 1, in “Character Lessons 
in American Biography.” 

Eve said, “We may not touch the tree.” This was not true. 
The Rabbis say the serpent pushed her so that she touched it. 
“See!” he said; “touching does no harm, nor will eating, either.” 
In this instance, temptation came from not being quite truthful. 

Show in other ways how sin drives man from the garden of 
bliss, which is the garden of innocence, where evil is not known 
till committed. 


The Rabbis say that Adam was of giant size, but that when 
he sinned he became small. Draw the moral inference. 
Work. 


Give a lesson on work from verse 23, Psalm civ. Only people 
lazy and vicious think work an evil. Should every one work? 
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Yes; some with spade and some with pen. In Chapter II we 
saw that it led to great discoveries and inventions that make the 
world more comfortable every year. It brings stone from quarries 
to build houses; cuts trees for walls, tables and chairs; it has 
given us trains, ships, the telegraph and books. 

What the Sages say about’ work: “A Thousand Years of 
Jewish History,” pp. 264-5. 

A Midrash runs: 

When God said to Adam, “Thorns and thistles shall it (the 
earth) bring forth for thee,” Adam wept and said: “Lord of the 
world, shall I and my ass eat from the same crib?” But when 
God further said, “by the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread,” Adam was cheered and comforted. 

The Rabbis show that making one man and one woman the 
parents of all mankind teaches the brotherhood of the human 
race and man’s obligation to his fellow. 


CHAPTER ALY. 


THe Two OFFERINGS 


Brste Text: Of every man, whose heart maketh him 
willing ye shall take My offering. Exodus xxv. 2. 
Adam and Eve had two sons, named Cain and 

Abel. Although brothers, they were unlike each 

other in many ways. One can often tell what kind 

of grown-up people we are going to be by the way we 
behave when boys and girls. I think that Cain was 

a rough boy, with a very bad temper, but that Abel 

was gentle and kind. 

In those early days people did not know much about 

God. They had not yet learned to pray, and could 
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think of no other way of thanking God than by offer- 
ing Him some of the things they themselves loved 
most. For this purpose they would build altars— 
raised stands made of earth or stone—and burn fruit 
or bread or meat upon them. This was called a 
sacrifice. It may seem a strange sort of worship to 
us, but as long as they tried to do what they thought 
right, it did not matter what form they used. 


Now, Cain and Abel, perhaps bidden by their 
father, were going to make offerings to God. Cain, 
being a farmer, brought some fruit. But his heart 
was not in the gift, and he knew it. Abel brought 
his best sheep, but, oh, so willingly and gladly! And 
Cain felt that God had accepted Abel’s present, but 
had refused his. Now, because he saw that his bro- 
ther was better than he, he became jealous. Had 
Cain been a noble man, he would have loved his 
brother for being good. But then this would have 
been a different story. 

Then God whispered in the heart of Cain: “It 
matters not whether you bring a large present or a 
small present, as long as you bring it willingly. If 
you do well, I will love you, but if you do not well, 
then sin will get hold of you. Still you will always 
be able to overcome sin if you try.” But Cain would 
not listen to the voice of God, but only to the voice 
of Envy. ; 

Evil passions lead us to do dreadful things. Cain’s 
jealousy drove all the goodness out of his heart. Are 
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you now prepared for what I am going to tell you? 
_ One day the two brothers were at work together in 
the field. Cain came behind Abel and struck him. 
He fell, but uttered no sound. Cain, seeing his bro- 
ther so silent and still, knew not what he had done. 
Again he heard the voice of God, not gently this time, 
but sternly: “Where is Abel thy brother?” In anger 
and fright, Cain answered: “I know not; am I my 
brother’s keeper?” But the answer did not satisfy 
even himself, and his conscience took up the cry, 
“Where is thy brother?” The trees and the stars 
and the running streams all seemed to ask him, 
“Where is thy brother?” He could rest at no spot, 
for he always heard the accusing voice. So he became 
a wanderer on the earth. But he could not flee from 
his conscience. 


Cain now feared that people might kill him when 
' they heard what he had done. “So God set a mark 
upon Cain,” to tell every one that he was a murderer, 
but that they must leave him alone to repent his sin. 
What sort of a mark was it, I wonder? When you 
look at one’s face, tan you not often tell what kind 
of a person he is? Some faces look cruel, some look 
strong and some look gentle. This is called the 
expression. There is something in the face that at 
once makes you dislike one person and trust another. 
Sometimes kindness shines out of a face as plainly as 
though it were written in letters of light. This is 
the way that God writes. Would you like a fine 
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character written on your face? Try to lead a good 
life, and I am sure that God will write it there. 


Was Cain his brother’s keeper? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Give instances from general history where the greatness of 
men has been revealed in their youthful traits. 

Describe conscience to the pupil from illustration of its own 
feelings when about to do right or wrong. 

The Targum Jerushalmi says that before Cain slew his brother 
the earth yielded fruit in great beauty and abundance, but from 
the day Abel’s blood was spilled upon it, its fruits lessened, its 
weeds increased, and the face of the earth grew sad. See Gen. iv. 
11, 12, giving biblical support to this fancy. The teacher can: 
easily make the moral application. 

The Talmud says that the mark on Cain’s brow was the sign 
of pardon. “How hast thou turned away God’s wrath?” asked 
Adam. “By confession and repentance,” said Cain. “Alas!” 
said Adam; “had I known that the virtue of repentance was so 
great, | might have changed my fate.” 
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CHAPRTERAY. 
Tue One RicHtTeous Man 


BisteE Text: ‘The Lord regardeth the way of the 
righteous; but the way of the wicked shall perish. 
Psalm i. 6. 


Time passed, and the world began to fill with 
people. Some tried to help their fellow-men by mak- 
ing useful and beautiful things. One invented the 


_ harp, another the organ, to soothe their hearts with 


pleasant sounds. Some made swords and ploughs 
and other tools for labor. 

But in those dark and distant times most of the 
people grew very wicked. This made God very sad, 
and He said He would send a Flood on the earth 
to wash away all these sinful people and make the 
earth clean and pure once more. 

But there was one man named Noah, who “found 
grace in the eyes of the Lord.” Try and think what 
that means. Noah stood all'alone—the only righteous 
man of his time. It is hard to live a perfect life; 
harder still when we have no good examples about 
us. Yet Noah was firm enough to keep from the 
temptations around him. He was not even praised 
for being good. In fact, the people laughed at him 
for his virtue. They may even have tormented 
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him because he was better than they were. But he 
never turned from what he believed to be right. God 
told him to try and persuade the people to repent, 
and to tell them of the flood that was coming if they 
refused. Year after year he begged them to mend 
their ways, but they would not listen. So God told 
Noah to build an ark—that is, a covered ship»—and 
to take in it his three sons, Shem, Ham and Japheth, 
their families and some animals, too, so that they 
might be saved when all the rest would be destroyed 
by the flood. 

When they were all safe inside, the storm began. 
It rained for forty days and forty nights, and all the 
wicked people were drowned. Some time after the 
rain had stopped, Noah opened the window which was 
at the top of the ark and sent out a raven to see 
whether the water was drying up. Next he sent a dove. 
But the dove soon came back, because she found no 
place to rest her feet. He sent her out seven days 
after, and she came back with an olive-branch in her 
mouth; so Noah knew that the waters had gone down, 
and that the trees and bushes were appearing. The 
olive-branch showed him then that wickedness was 
washed away, and that peace would now reign. So 
to-day an olive-branch is used as a picture of peace. 


When Noah and all his family at last came out of 
the ark, they looked up to the sky and saw a lovely 
rainbow. This was a sign that God would never 
more destroy the earth with a flood. 
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God blessed Noah, and gave him some rules of 
right living. The chief one was that man might kill 
cattle for food, but that no human being dare take the 
life of another. 


' Was it the ark that saved Noah? 


Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED Puprs., 


The Flood: 
Borrow a Noah’s ark and bring it into the class. 


Tell the children of local floods in our own days—such as 
those of the Mississippi; perhaps they will be able to supply in- 
stances themselves. Explain why Holland and Belgium are 
called Netherlands, and about the dykes that are built to keep 
the water from coming in. 

Give instances of men, who have stood almost alone—staunch 
to great causes—the Hebrew Prophets, Aristides, Socrates, etc. 


Retell the story symbolically. Call wickedness the flood, and 
show how the tide of sin rises higher and higher until it over- 
whelms all; then call the ark the ark of character, whose bottora 
story was Justice, its middle story, Faith, and its top story, Love. 


For stories of the Flood among other nations, see chaps. x. and 
xi. of Geikie’s “Hours with the Bible,” new edition, and chap. 
xv. of Baring-Gould’s “Legends of Patriarchs and Prophets.” 
Notice in the Hebrew story that an ethical reason is given for 
the flood; our ancestors always sought moral causes for all 
human experiences and natural conditions. This partly explains 
why Israel later became the great. religious teachers of the world. 
On this point see Jastrow’s “Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions,” 
pp. 362-5; Scribner’s. 
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The story of Shem throwing the mantle over his father’s 
nakedness, out of filial respect, may be told with discretion.— 
Gen. ix. \ 


The early Bible records mention bronze. This was a mixture 
of tin and copper. Being more pliable, it enabled man to make 
many things he could not make before. So this invention marks 
an epoch in man’s advance. 


CHAPTER OVA: 


THE SCATTERING OF THE NATIONS 


Biste Text: Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it. Psalm cxavii, 1. 


Ever so many years afterwards, some people feared 
that God might at any time flood the world again, 
and they made up their minds not to be drowned by 
it. So they all gathered in a very large plain— 
flat, level country—and set to work to build a city, 
and in it a tower whose top would reach beyond the 
clouds. They said to each other that this would win 
them a great name and prevent them from being 
scattered all over the earth. 

They did not have any stone to build with, so they 
made bricks and burned them hard. For mortar they 
used bitumen, which is something like pitch. Up 
went the building—oh, so high!—until at last the 
workmen on top could no longer see their companions 
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at the bottom. But they wanted to build it ever so 
much higher than that. 

They were foolish enough to suppose that they 
could build up to the skies. But I am sorry to tell 
you that in the middle of their work they began to 
quarrel. Instead of using their tools to build, they 
began throwing them at each other. Of course, they 
could not very well get on with their building after 
that, so at last they had to give up this foolish plan 
in despair. 

Because they could not agree, they decided to sep- 
arate, and each little group went off in a different 
direction. Some went to the East, beyond the snowy 
mountains; some to the sunny South, where fruit 
grew so abundantly; some went to the icy North, 
and learned to hunt, to build and to sail; some went 
to the West, where there was beautiful pasture for 
cattle. After a while, the language of each settlement 
grew somewhat different from what it was when they 
all lived together as one people and spoke one tongue. 
When, in after years, the children of all these people 
met on their travels, they could not understand each 
other any more. That is how it came about that 
each nation had a language of its own. 


It is useless for us to try to defeat the plans of God. 
These people supposed that this tower would keep 
them all together. You see how it was the very thing 
that caused them all to be scattered over the earth. 

How silly they were to think they could be saved 
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from God’s punishment if they were wicked by get- 
ting to the top of a high tower! They remind us of 
Adam and Eve, who tried to hide from God behind 
the trees after they had eaten the forbidden fruit. 
As if God could not see them everywhere! We might 
run away to a distant land or climb to the top of a 
high mountain, but we cannot run away from God, 
and we cannot run away from the sins we commit. 
It was not the ark that saved Noah, but his goodness. 
It was not the flood that killed the people of his day, 
but their wickedness. 

A ruined tower is still pointed out as the unfinished 
work of these misguided men. It was called Base, 
which means confusion, reminding us that the first 
thing needed for building, or, in fact, for any kind of 
work, is unity. Conflict always brings confusion, sep- 
aration and ruin. - 


How must we build to reach to heaven? 


NoTES FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUuPILs. 


Explain, as far as capacity of pupil will permit, how languages 
grow and break into new languages. Give familiar examples 
of one word running through many tongues with slight varia- 
tion of consonant or vowel. 

Tower of Babel: 


Babel also means the “gate of God.”. The ruined tower is 
known now as Birs Nimrud. 
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Have you read the Iliad story of the giants who set Ossa on 
Olympus and Pelion on Ossa to climb to heaven and to fight 
against it? 

Tell the story of Jonah, who tried to run away from God, but 
found God where’er he turned. 

This tale of the men who built a tower to reach to heaven may 
be retold in a different: way. Let us suppose that they did not 
want to run away from God, but to find God. Is that the way? Is 
God in the skies? Is He not on the earth also. Is He not as near 
to those in the valley as to those on top of the mountains? Read 
what Moses said about the nearness of the Word of God (Deut. 
xxx.11-4. See also Ps. cxlv.18; Isaiah lv. 6, 7; Isaiah lvii. 15. 
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BOOK II. 


THE PATRIARGHS. 


HEBREWS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Tue CALL or ABRAHAM. 


BrsteE Text: Lift up your eyes on high and see: 
Who hath created these. Isaiah xl. 26 


The Bible story, having opened by telling us.of the 
beginning of the world and of man, now brings its 
down to the story of one people—the HEeBrews. The 
name of the first Hebrew was ABRAHAM. We are 
not told anything about him in the Bible till he was 
seventy-five years old. But the Rabbis have given 
us many pretty stories of his early days. He was the 
son of Terah, who had brought all his family trom 
the city of Ur, in the land of Chaldea to Canaan. 
Canaan became the home of our fathers in later days. 
Terah earned his living by making little wooden 
idols for people to worship. What an odd trade! 
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For they did not know that there is but one God, 
who is the Creator of all things and the Father of 
all creatures. When the storm shook the earth, they 
thought the storm must be a god. When the-fire 
burned the forest-trees, they thought it must be 
another god. If they knocked their feet against a 
stone, they supposed that a spirit in the stone hurt 
them, and they would pray to the stone as though 
it were God. Sometimes they would cut a piece of | 
wood into the shape of a man or beast, thinking that 
in that way it might become a god, too. This was 
Terah’s business. 


Now, Abraham, as a boy, was never satisfied with 
this strange worship. “How can things which my 
father makes be God?” he asked himself. “God 
must be greater than we are. We cannot make Him; 
it is He who must make us. But where is God, and 
who is He?” He looked up to the sky and saw a 
star shining brightiy. “I wonder whether the star — 
is God?” But soon the moon came out, larger and 
brighter. “Perhaps it is the moon who made us and 
rules us,” Abraham whispered. But in the morning 
the moon had gone, and the light of the sun filled the 
earth and heaven with glory. “No, the sun is God: 
it is larger than them all: I’ll worship that.” But 
toward evening the sun went.down and the darkness 
was about him again. Then a noble thought came 
into his heart: “There must be some Being unseen 
by the eye greater than the sun or the moon or the 
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stars, who made them and who guides them, who 
made us and everything. Him will I worship, for 
surely He must be the One God of the whole earth.” 

As soon as this knowledge of the one true God 
came to him, he wished to explain this beautiful 
belief to every one he met. When any persons came 
into his father’s shop to buy an idol, he would ask 
ithem how old they were. When they told him, he 
would say: “How foolish to worship a god younger 
than yourselves!” Then the people would not buy 
the idols, but would go away ashamed. 

One day, in his father’s absence, he broke all the 
idols and put a hammer in the hand of the largest. 
When Terah returned, he said that the idols had 
quarreled, and that the biggest had broken all the 
others. “Do you expect me to believe that?” said 
his angry father. “These are only helpless pieces of 
wood and stone.” This was the very reply Abraham 
wanted. “Why, then, do you pray to bits of wood 
and stone?” 

Now, there was a great king in those days, named 
Nimrod, whom everybody feared. Terah took his son 
before the king. “What shall we do with this boy? 
He will not worship as we do.” “Worship fire—that 
is my god,” said Nimrod to Abraham. “But why not 
water which quenches fire?” asked Abraham. “Well, 
then worship water,” said Nimrod. “Why not the 
clouds which swallow it?“ was the reply. “Then 
worship the clouds.” “But why not the wind which 
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blows them?” “Then worship the wind.” “But man 
can resist it,’ said Abraham. At last the infuriated 
Nimrod cried, “worship fire or you shall be cast into 
the fire.” But no fear of pain or death could make 
Abraham give up the great truth that he had found 
at last—that God was an unseen Spirit, with power 
to do all things, and who loved all creatures as His 
children. 

Very often, Abraham narrowly escaped death from 
those who wanted to kill him because he would not 
pray to their wooden figures. But some of them 

._ listened to what he told them of the Father of us all, 
broke their idols and worshiped the Eternal with 
him. 

One night, when Abraham was an old man he heard 
God’s voice saying: 


Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto the land that I will show 
thee. And I will make of thee a great nation, and I will 
bless thee and make thy name great. And be thou a 
blessing. . . . and in thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed. 


Having learned to pray to the true God, this was to 
be Abraham’s reward for being faithful to Him in all 
trials and dangers. 

It was hard to have to leave his old home and all 
the people he knew. It wanted great courage and 
great faith to go to a land he knew nothing about and 
whose language he could not speak. But Abraham 
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obeyed. So, taking his dear wife, Sarah, his nephew 
Lot who had lost his parents, and many people who 
had learned about God from him, they commenced 
their long journey. Wherever he. stopped, he built 
an altar to the Almighty, for they did not have tem- 
ples in those days. Then he would teach the different 
people he met to worship Him, and many of them 
came to love God through loving Abraham. For 
Abraham was as good as he was wise. 


This command to go forth and bring blessing to all 
nations has been called “the call of Abraham.” It 
is not only Abraham whom God calls to go out and 
bring blessing to others; God calls us all. Has He 
called you yet? He will one day. Be ready, like 
Abraham, to obey, and have trust in God to do what- 
ever He bids you. 


How were all nations to be blessed through Abraham? 


Notes ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED Pupimts. 
The Growth of Ideas: 


At first, Abraham was the only one who believed in the unseen 
spiritual God. Yet, like Noah, he was not afraid to stand alone. 
Miilions believe in God to-day. Every great truth was once an 
idea in the mind of one brave man. Don’t be afraid to be in a 
minority. Truth is not always with the larger number. The 
Jews were one of the smallest nations, yet through them have 
“all the nations of the earth been blessed.” 
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Abraham and Sarah are at first called Abram and Sarai.’ The 
significance of the change of names that came latent « can be 
explained to older scholars. 

Abraham has earned the title of “Father of the Faithful” and 
is also called “Friend of God.” The first syllable of his name 
means “father” (Ab). Just as Washington was the father of his 
country, so Abraham was the PatriarcH—i. e., chief father—of 
the Hebrew race. 

When we speak of the Patriarchal Age we refer to the time 
when each family or group of families was governed by the head 
of the household. In the absence of a central government, he 
exercised the powers of a chieftain or king. 

For legends of Abraham, read Baring-Gould’s “Legends of 
Patriarchs and Prophets,” chap. xxiv. In the same chapter, read 
poem “The Gift of the King.” Read, also, Isaiah xliv. for con- 
trast of God and an idol; and “Azar and Abraham” (Edwin 
Arnold) “Readings and _ Recitations,’ Jewish Publication 
Society. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Tue Price oF PEACE 


BisteE Text: How good and how pleasant it is for . 
brethren to dwell together in unity. Psalm cxxrriii, 1 


Abraham and Lot were shepherds, as were most 
people in early times. Men were shepherds long 
before they were farmers, because it took a long time 
to learn about sowing and ploughing. Nor was it so 
necessary to till the ground, where so much grew 
wild in the rich unused soil and when there were so 
few people. Most of the land was not owned, and 
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could be used by any one who wanted it. When the 
sheep had eaten up all that grew wild in one spot, the 
shepherd just moved further on. But sometimes two 
persons wanted their cattle to graze on the same piece 
of ground; then there would be fighting. 


Now, I am sorry to tell you that this is what oc- 
curred between the herdsmen of Lot and Abraham. 
They both had very large flocks. One day Abraham 
saw some of his men quarreling with those of his 
nephew for the better piece of pasture. This grieved 
him very much, for he loved peace. So, turning to 
Lot, he said: 


Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
. for we are brethren. Is not the whole land before 
thee? . . . If thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go 
‘to the right; or if thou wilt take the right hand, then I 
will go to the left. 


If we cannot live peaceably with our friends, it is 
much better that we should separate with good-will 
than continue to quarrel all our lives. 


Although Lot was the younger, Abraham gave him 
first choice, and Lot took it at once. He picked, out 
a richly fertile spot, called Sodom, whose people led 
sinful lives. He was quite content to live with wicked 
people as long as their pasture was good. It is not 
always wise to take the best, as we shall presently 
see. How different was Abraham! He cared very 
little whether he got the nicest pasture as long as he 
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had peaceful neighbors. He believed that “better is 
a dry mors land quietness therewith than a house full 
ot feasting with strife.” 

Lot was gone; but Abraham loved him still. We 
are not told of their meeting again, but Abraham kept 
a watchful eye on his nephew, ready to help him if 
he needed assistance. And he needed it very soon, 
for his greediness had brought him among very rough 
folk. These people of Sodom were fighting with 
their neighbors, and got much the worst of it. Their 
goods were seized and they were all taken prisoners, 
Lot among them.. As soon as the news reached Abra- 
ham, he got up in the middle of the night and armed 
all his servants. He had over three hundred trained 
men, for he was quite a chief in his way. All the 
property was won back and all the people freed. 
When it was all over, the cowardly king of Sodom 
came out and said to-Abraham: “Let me have the 
people and you can keep their property.” Abraham 
replied with scorn: “I have lifted up my hand to the 
Lord God, Most High, Maker of heaven and earth, 
that I would not take a thread nor a shoe-latchet nor 
aught that is thine.” 

Once more Lot fell into trouble through living 
among wicked people, and again Abraham tried to 
save them all. But of this we will read in our next 
lesson. 


Is there a way of preventing strife without separating? 
Why did not Abraham try that way? 
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Notes For T&acHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 

febrews: 

Explain the name Hesrew, from Obar, “to cross,” because 
Abraham came from across the Euphrates—the man from “over 
the river.” On such slight incidents are names given. Compare 
him with the Puritans, who crossed the ocean for religion’s sake. 

Compare Abraham’s refusal of reward for rendering service to 
others with similar independence shown by Elisha, II. Kings v. 

Show by the story in this chapter that Abraham preached his 
new religion by the example of his noble character. We can 
always teach better by practice than precept. 


The gentle child who tries to please, 
Who hates to quarrel, fret arid tease, 
‘Who fears to say an angry word— 
That child is pleasing to the Lord. 


Oh God! forgive whenever we 

Forget Thy will and disagree; 

And grant that each of us may find 

The sweet delight of being kind. —Taylor. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Hospitality 


BreLe Text: Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 
and that thou bring the poor that are cast out to 
thy house; when thou seest the naked, that thou 
cover him, and that thou hide not thyself from 


thine own flesh? Isaiah viii. 7. 


It was a beautiful custom of Abraham to sit at the 
opening of his tent to invite passing strangers to rest 
and refresh themselves. The Rabbis tell us that he 
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never missed this duty one day of his life. To wel- 
come others into our homes is called hospitality. It 
was one of Abraham’s many good qualities. In those 
early days, it was the noblest kindness one could grant 
to others. There were no railways or hotels, no 
lighted streets or stores, and one might walk for 
miles without seeing a sign of human dwelling-place. 
When the weary traveler at last came upon the wel- 
come sight of a white tent and a well of cool water 
shaded by overhanging trees, he would hasten eagerly 
forward, knowing that none would be so base as to 
deny him rest, food and shelter. So necessity had 
made hospitality the holiest of virtues in ancient 
times. Just as soon as the stranger entered “under 
the shadow of one’s roof” and “broke bread with 
him,” the master of the house considered it his duty 
to look after him, and was prepared to give up any- 
thing to save his guest from harm. 

One day, as usual, when the hospitable Abraham 
was sitting at his tent door in the heat of noon, he 
saw in the distance three stranyers. Although the 
Rabbis say he was sick at this time, still, he actually 
ran to meet them, and bowing before them, said: 

“Tf now, have found favor in thy sight, pass not away, I 


pray thee, from thy servant. Let now a little water be 


fetched, and wash your feet, and recline yourselves under 
the tree and I will fetch a morsel of bread, and stay ye 
your heart. 

It was a great relief to wash the feet after a journey, 


for only sandals were worn, which are merely soles 
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fitting under the feet and fastened to them with 
straps. Although Abraham said he would bring 
them a morsel of bread, he really prepared for them 
quite a feast. Hospitable people always speak in an 
offhand way of their own gifts. According to the 
Eastern custom, Abraham did not eat with his guests, 
but waited on them. 


After they had taken some food, the strangers, who 
were really messengers of God, told him that the peo- 
ple of the neighboring towns—Sodom and Gomorrah 
and two others—were leading disgraceful lives. They 
feared that God would destroy them unless they gave 
up their evil doings. For they were most wanting in 
that very virtue, hospitality, which we have seen was 
so needful in those days. When travelers came to 
them, instead of helping, they ill-treated them. 

Abraham felt very sad at what he had heard, for he 
was always thoughtful for others, and felt deeply even 
for the misfortunes of sinful people who were un- 
known to him. So, as soon as the strangers were gone, 
he arose and prayed for the people of Sodom in these 
words: 


Wilt Thou indeed sweep away the righteous with the wicked? 
Peradventure there are fifty righteous within the city; wilt 
Thou indeed sweep away and not forgive the place for 
the fifty righteous that are therein? That be far from 
Thee to do after this manner, to slay the righteous with 
the wicked, that the righteous should be as the wicked; 
that be far from Thee; shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do justly? . ... Behold now, I have taken upon 
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me to speak unto the Lord, who am but dust and ashes. 
. Peradventure there shall be forty found there. . . 
thirty . . . twenty . . . ten. 


Yes, God would save the city if it contained but 
ten righteous. But Sodom contained no good people ’ 
except Lot, who was not very good, and he was 
allowed to escape, though he lost his wife in the 
flight. He had learned a severe lesson from living 
among bad men. 

Abraham believed that ten good men could save a 
city, however corrupt it might be. Should you ever 
be in a town of evil-doers, I hope you will be one of 
the ten righteous to rise and save it from ruin. 

Turn to the map of Palestine, to the Salt Sea. It 
is sometimes called the Dead Sea. This awful name 
tells the whole story. It is said that its waters flow 
over the ground where those four cities once stood. 
The land on its borders is a very desolate spot, and it 
is the most imhospitable, as were the people who lived 
there in the days of Abraham. It allows very little 
fruit or vegetable to grow in its pitchy soil. It shows 
the results of a volcano. A volcano is a mountain 
from whose top flows a fiery stream of lava, steam and 
sulphur gas. It burns up and destroys everything it 
“reaches. 

Thus we are told that the wickedness of man 
changed a land that was like a “garden that the Lord 
had planted” into a dreary, barren waste. 


Is hospitality as needful to-day? What partly takes its place? 
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Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Tell the story of the overthrow of Pompeii by an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius. 

The hospitality of Abraham is further exemplified in the story 
that he built a guest-house, open on all sides, for the relief of the 
hungry, the naked and the sick. He would receive no return. 
“Give thanks not to me, the servant, but to the Master, who open- 
eth His hand and satisfieth the wants of all His creatures.” Thus 
the guest-house also became a school of religious instruction. 

Notice Abraham’s supplication for sinners. It is an error to 
suppose that Judaism is indifferent to the salvation of the wicked. 

The Rabbis say that the disposition of the men of Sodom was 
expressed in the saying: “What is mine is mine, and what is 
thine is thine.” Develop this apparently fair principle to its evil 
result. 

Here again, as in the story of the Flood, have we an instance of 
the Hebrews giving moral explanations for all natural conditions. 

Said Hillel, the sage: “In a place where there are no men, 
strive thou to be a man.” 

Read “Cities of the Plain” (Whittier) : also, “Abraham’s Bread” 


(Arnold). “Readings and Recitations”, Jewish Publication 
Society. 

“Even for the sake of one righteous man the world is 
maintained.” “Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology”. -S.. 


Schechter, p. 190. 
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CEEAPT Ei xe, 


HAGAR. 


Biste Texts: 1) As one whom his mother comforteth, 
so will I comfort you. Isaiah levi. 13 
2) Like as a father hath compassion upon his 
children, so hath the Lord compassion upon them 
that fear him. Psalm ciit. 13. 


Abraham had another wife besides Sarah, whose 
name was Hagar. In those far-off days, men would 
often have many wives. This is still the custom in 
some lands of the East, even at the present day. Not 
all ages nor all countries have the same manners and 
laws. Now, Hagar was only the handmaid of Sarah. 
But when she became the wife of Abraham, she forgot 
her humble position and behaved very badly to her 
mistress. This made Sarah very angry, and she 
treated her so severely that Hagar ran away. When 
she had gone a long way, she sat down in a lonely 
spot, feeling very sad and uncared-for. Then it seemed 
to her that the spirit of God spoke comfortingly to her 
heart, and all the sorrow left it. So, with kindlier 
feelings towards her mistress, she went back to her 
duty again. A little later, a boy was born to her, 
and she called his name ISHMAEL, which means “God 
heareth,” for God had heard her cry of sorrow. 

Some time after, Sarah was at last blessed with a 
son, and it gave the aged parents so much pleasure 
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that they laughed for very joy. For that reason, they 
named the child Isaac—which means, “laughter.” 
The children of the olden times used to be given 
names that explained something about them. In the 
meantime, Ishmael hac grown to be a very wild boy. 
He was fond of fighting everybody he met, so every- 
body had to fight with him. Even little Isaac he did 
not spare. Instead of petting his baby brother, he 
teased him dreadfully. At last Sarah, enraged that 
Hagar’s son should mock her child, begged Abraham 
to send away both Ishmael and his mother. This 
grieved his kind heart. But just as he had separated 
“from Lot for the sake of peace, so now was he pre- 
pared to separate from one of his children to prevent 
hatred from springing up between the members of 
his family. Perhaps he was afraid, too, that Ishmael 
might teach Isaac to be wild and unruly, like himself. 


Once more Hagar leaves the tent of Abraham, this 
time never to return. It was a weary journey across 
the plain back to her old home in Egypt. Abraham 
had given her food and drink to take with her, but 
the water was soon used up. The sun’s rays shone 
fiercely upon her and Ishmael; the hot sand blew in 
their faces. The boy was parched with thirst, and 
they were at last too weak and tired to go any further. 
Weeping as though her heart would break, Hagar put 
the child under the shadé of some broom shrubs and 
sat down a little way off, for she could not bear to see 
her child die. But Ishmael was not to die. “Open 


HAGAR 5h 


your eyes, Hagar; look! there’s a well of water almost. 
at your side.” It was an angel that spoke. Yes, there 
was the water sparkling in the sun. How strange 
that she had not seen it before! With deep thank- 
fulness in her heart, she picked up her skin bottle 
(glass was not yet made), joyfully filled it with water, 
and gave the boy to drink. His life was saved. 
When he grew to manhood, he became an archer. 
In the open country, hunting wild animals with his 
bow and arrow, this wild fellow felt more at home 
than in the tent of Abraham, among quiet, peaceful 
people. So there, hunting in the wilderness of Paran, 
we lose sight of him for the rest of this story. Some 
of the distant members of his own family may be 
hunting in the wilds of Paran even to this day. 


Do children love their mothers as much as mothers love their 
children? 


Notes ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


The Arabs trace their descent from Ishmael. They are the 
followers of a great religion called Mohammedanism, which is a 
partial outgrowth from Judaism. This will all be explained in a 
later volume of this series, “A Thousand Years of Jewish 
History.” But look up its description of Bedouin Arabs pp. 293-4. 

Hagar was only an ignorant slave, but she showed the same 
love and sacrifice for her boy as the highest lady in the land. 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 

Do you not think that Sarah was somewhat to blame, too, for 
her treatment of Hagar and Ishmael? 

We must never give way to despair too easily; relief may be 
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nearer at hand than we suppose. Tell the story of the widow and 
the flask of oil.—II Kings. iv. 

Just as Abraham continued to watch over Lot after he had left 
him, so now he watched over Ishmael at a distance. He would 
sometimes travel to Ishmael’s tent and give him hopeful counsel. 

What is the figurative meaning of an “Ishmaelite” to-day? 


CHARMER: 


Tue TrIaL oF ABRAHAM 


Brste Text: Wherewith shall I come before the Lord? 
. . . Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings? 
. .. Shall I give my first born for my transgres- 
sion? ... It hath been told thee, O man, what is 
good, and what the Lord doth require of thee: only 
to do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with thy God. Micah vi. 6, 8. 


As Isaac grew up, he came to be looked upon as 
Abraham’s only son. Abraham dearly loved him, 
and through him he was going to learn more about 
God than he had ever known before. Love is the 
best teacher God has sent to man. To tell this story, 
we must first go back to some of the customs of 
ancient times. 


Since you have been told what strange ideas the 
people of this far-off age had of God, you will not be 
very surprised to hear that they had very strange ideas 
of worship, aye, and of right and wrong, too. They 
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believed that the images they thought were gods 
were very cruel and often angry. They, therefore, had 
to be pacified, just as we try to pacify a naughty 
child by giving it a cake or a toy. They supposed that 
these idols would not be satisfied unless the people 
gave up to them the things they most wanted them- 
selves. They thought that these idols, or the wicked 
spirits they stood for, wanted to take away their own 
children. And so the foolish people were led to offer 
up their dear ones to save themselves, as they thought, 
from the cruelty of their gods. Abraham may have 
seen many of these human sacrifices, as they were 


called, when he was in Chaldea, his first home. f 


Abraham had long ago given up belief in idols, 
and was learning to look up to the great Father, the 
only real God of all the people in the world. But he 
had not yet found out how best to worship Him. 
Should he try to please God Almighty in the same 
shocking way that his neighbors tried to please their 
images? Would God like him to offer up his dearly- 
beloved Isaac? He loved Isaac better than anything 
on earth; it would break his heart to lose him; but 
if God wanted him to slay his son for an offering, then 
he would give him up. 

For some time he began to think that this would 
be the right thing to do. So he went to a distant 
mountain and built an altar there, and took his son 
[saac with him. Then the boy looked up in his 
father’s face and said: “Here is the fire and the wood, 
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but where is the lamb for the burnt-offering?” And 
the broken-hearted father replied: “My son, God will 
provide Himself a lamb for a burnt-offering.” Then 
at last he had to tell Isaac that he was to be the sacri- 
fice. He bound him upon the altar, and even took 
the knife in his hand ready to slay his son. But the 
tears ran down his face like rain, and he shook in 
every limb as he thought of what the dear mother 
at home would say if he did not bring back her boy. 
But his loving tenderness for his child gave him a new 
and beautiful thought: “If God really loves us, can 
He wish to pain us?” Would He want us to destroy 
the children He has given us to brighten our homes? 
Only a false idea of God could give rise to so wrong 
a way of serving Him. Surely, if everybody and 
everything belongs to God, He can want nothing 
from us but our love. He cannot wish us to kill our 
children and our fellow-men, but to save them. To 
slay them would not be worship, but murder.’ God 
was whispering this new lesson to the heart of Abra- 
ham. God was “calling” him a second time. 


Abraham threw down the knife, unbound Isaac 
from the altar, took him in his arms and kissed him. 
Mind you, he was willing to sacrifice Isaac, however 
much it would pain him, as long as he thought it right. 
He only stayed his hand when he began to think 
it would be wrong. 


Isaac, his son, should live. He should go on with 
the noble work his father had begun—to teach the 
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world that there was but one God who made us all 
and loves us all. 


How do we worship God to-day? 


NoTES FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUupPIts. 


’ While this story has been made as simple as its subject-matter 
permits, it may still be too advanced for some of the scholars. 
In that case, it should be postponed. 

Mount Moriah, the scene of Abraham’s trial of faith, was 
chosen as the site of the future temple of Solomon. 

Point out one sense in which even human sacrifices are accept- 
able to-day—when one offers his life to his country or sacrifices 
himself for the truth. So too when Hannah bade her seven 
son die for their religion, as told in II Macabees; such are 
called martyrs. 

Read Psalm li.; Hosea vi. 5; “The Victim,” by Tennyson. 


Lord, what offering shall we bring 
At Thine altar when we bow? 

Hearts, the pure, unsullied spring 
Whence the kind affections flow. 


Teach us, oh, Thou Heavenly King, 
Thus to show our grateful mind, 
Thus the accepted offering bring 
Love to Thee and all mankind. 
—T.R. Taylor. 
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CHAPTER XI, 
How Kinpness Won A HusBAND. 


Biste Text: Cast thy bread upon the waters, for 
thou shalt find it after many days. 


Ecclesiastes xi. 1. 


When Isaac grew to manhood, Abraham felt that 
it was time to choose a wife for him, so that he might 
see him comfortably settled before he passed away. 
In those days marriages were arranged by the parents, 
as they are in some countries even to-day. 

So Abraham called Eliezer, the old and trusted 
steward (overseer) of his household, to travel to Meso- 
po-tamia, Abraham’s old home, to fetch for Isaac a 
wife from his own relations; for news had been 
brought to Abraham that many children had been 
born in his brother’s family. Eliezer started with a 
number of servants and with many camels laden with 
provisions for the way. How strange it would look 
to see people traveling on camels here! But it is the 
usual thing in the East. The journey took many 
weeks by that slow mode of travel. When at last he 
came near the town, he made the camels kneel down 
at the well, in order to give them some water. Of 
course, you know they can take in their pouch enough 
to last them for several days. This is one reason why 
the camel is called “the ship of the desert.” 

While praying that his journey might turn out as 
he hoped, he saw a young woman come tripping down 


] REBECCAH AT THE WELL 


“And she said: Drink, my lord, and she hastened and let down her 
pitcher upon her hand and gave him to drink.” Genesis xxiv, 18. 


oe 
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to the well with a pitcher on her shoulder. For it 
was just in the cool of the evening when the maidens 
used to come out to draw water for the households. 
“The girl was fair to look upon.” “Will you give 
me drink from your pitcher?” said Eliezer. Instantly 
she answered: “Drink, my lord, and to thy camels 
also will I give drink.” 


Now, that was just what Eliezer was wishing she 
might say—not for the sake of the service, but in 
order to judge her character. As he watched her 
running gayly up and down the stone steps leading 
to the well, tending patiently each camel in turn, he 
dearly hoped that she might be of the household of 
his master’s family. “Who art thou?” he asked at 
lasts” it *Ligm 4 Rebeted; the daughter com seethuehk, 
Now, Bethuel was Abraham’s nephew. So she did 
belong to the family of Abraham. All, then, had 
turned out well. Eliezer raised his voice in thank- 
fulness to God, who had led him on the right way 
and prospered his journey, for his master’s sake. 


Rebecca ran joyfully home, showing a gold ring 
and bracelets that the stranger had given her. When 
Laban, Rebecca’s brother, saw the rich presents, he 
welcomed the stranger with flattering words—‘“Come 
in, thou blessed of the Lord.” Having told the name 
of his master, Eliezer was brought into the house and 
warmly entertained. But before he would take any 
food, he insisted on telling the purpose of his journey. 
Having finished his story, he boldly asked whether 
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the generous Rebecca, whose kindly nature he had 
proved at the well, would consent to become the wife 
of Isaac. “Let us ask her,” said her parents. “Wilt 
thou go?” “I will,’ said the gentle maiden, with 
downcast eyes. 

So, with tender words of good-bye and with warm 
wishes for her future happiness, she, her maidens and 
her nurse Deborah, mounted their camels and went 
towards the home of Isaac. 


Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent, and took 
Rebecca, and she became his wife; and he loved her. And 
Isaac was comforted for his mother. 


Our sages tell us that the light that had left the 
home at Sarah’s death came back with Rebecca. I 
am sure that every little girl knows that this means 
that the wife, the mother, is the light of the house- 
hold. It is she who makes it, however humble, a 
cosy home and fills it with sunshine and cheer. 


Little deeds of helpfulness are never lost, and if 
they do not always win a husband, they will surely 
give you a happy disposition, and will win the love 
of all who know you. Do not keep your kindness 
only for your friends; give it freely to all. Be cour- 
teous not only to the rich and powerful, (like flatterers 
such as Laban) but also to the poor, the stranger and 
the servants of your household. 


In what sense are we all servants? 
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Notes ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED Pupms. 


Why are camels used in the East instead of horses? ‘ 


Mesopotamia means “between the rivers,” because it was sit- 
ated between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The Servant. ee 

Tell any stories you know of faithful servants like Eleazar 
and Deborah, and unfaithful servants, such as Ziba, servant of 
Mephibosheth, II Sam., xix 25-31, and Gehazi, of Elisha, 11 
King. v, 20-27; also instances from secular history. Despise no 
service, however humble, for fidelity maketh it honorable. There 
is no title higher than “servant of the Lord.” To whom was it 
applied? Antigonus of Socho said: “Be not like servants who 
serve without thought of reward.” 
serve their masters for the sake of reward, but like those who 

The word “minister” means servatit. “Ich dien” (I serve) is 
the motto of English kings. 

Tradition tells us that many maidens came to the well before 
Rebecca, to whom Eliezer made the same request. Each one 
refused, saying she had to get home. Rebecca chid their un- 
kindness. ; 

Read Proverbs xxxi, 10-31—“The Virtuous Woman.” 


ARCHERS 
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STOLEN WATERS 


\ Brace Texts: 1) Mark the man of integrity and behold 
the upright; for there is a future for the man of 
peace. Psalm xxxvii. 37. 


2) The humble shall inherit the land and Peek 
themselves in the abundance of peace. 
Psalm «xxvii. 11. 
Some time.before Isaac’s marriage, Sarah, Abra- 
ham’s dearly-beloved wife, who had fondly followed 
~ him in all his wanderings, died at a ripe age. The 
bereaved old man came to the gate of the city, where 
business was usually done, and told the sons of Heth 
(Hittites) that he would like to buy their cave of 
Machpelah in which to bury her.. The dead were 
buried in caves in olden times. “I am only a stranger 
among you,’ he began. “Not at all,” they replied; 
“a great prince art thou amongst us.” Their race 
and beliefs were different from his, but his pure char- 
acter had won their admiration. Remember that, Jew- 
ish boys and girls, when among your Gentile friends. 
Such was their respect for him that they wished to 
present the burial-place to him. But Abraham, always 
independent, gently declined their kindness, and paid 
for it. Machpelah became the burial-place of his fam- 
ily for many years to come. Abraham himself, who 
died soon after, was laid there to rest, and was buried 
by his two sons, Isaac and Ishmael. All who knew 
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him mourned him. The people cried out, says one 
story: ‘Woe to the vessel when the pilot is gone; 
woe to the pilgrims when their guide is lost!” 

Our Sages ask how was it that the phrases “died in 
a good old age, an old man and full of years” were 
applied to Abraham and not to those who flourished 
earlier though they attained far greater ages? The 
answer is: Life should be measured not by years, but 
by deeds. 

Isaac now continued to walk in the footsteps of his 
pious father. To him also was repeated the promise 
that his posterity should be numerous and_ that 
through them all nations should be blessed. Isaac had 
not the greatness of Abraham; indeed, the. world has 
seen very few men like him. 

Issac was a farmer; Abraham had only been a 
shepherd. This was a step further on. At first men 
were hunters; next they became shepherds; after that 
they learned to plough: trade came last, with.the 
building of towns. So fruitful was the unsown soil that 
it yielded Isaac very fine harvests. Isaac was becom- 
ing rich, and the people around were getting jealous. | 


The greatest blessing in hot cquntries is water. It 
is one of our greatest blessings, too, but we have so 
much of it that we do not think about it. If water 
or sunshine or air was taken away from us for ever so 
short a time, we would begin to find out how precious 
they are. Water in the East is scarce. The rivers and 
brooks dry up under the fierce rays of the sun. When 
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the Bible wishes to tell us that a man is blessed, it 
compares him to a well-watered tree (see Psalm i.). 
Water is brought—oh, so conveniently !—into your 
houses. Isaac had to dig and dig into the depths 
of the earth before he could find water, and 
he could not always find it then. So fortunate was 
it considered to discover a spring, that a neighboring 
people, named Philistines, would seize Isaac’s wells 
just as soon as his servants had dug them. If they 
could not keep them, they would spitéfully choke 
them up. Abraham used to be treated in the same way. 
But, peaceable, like his father, Isaac would yield up 
one well after another rather than fight about them. 

At last his patience won the respect even of his 
enemies. For in spite of all obstacles Isaac had be- 
come a great chief. So those who had stolen his 
wells now came to him with their king, asked him to 
forgive them and tg be friends with them, for they 
saw “that God was with him.” So they made an 


agreement together. 


Outside of these quarrels, Isaac’s life was very quiet 
indeed, and we have not much to tell about him. 
His was one of thos happy lives in which little hap- 
pens. Some people are called commonplace when 
they do not do great things. But though living in an 
humble way, they may be just as faithful and unsel- 
fish. with none to know of their goodness but God. 
Do you not think that they may be heroes, too? 


Is it harder to do good when no one is looking? 
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Notes ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PupPits. 


Water.—Show the class a picture of a well. Tell them the 
labor of digging through limestone, which was sometimes ne- 
cessary, and then cementing the sides from top to bottom. 
Notice how often Bible places are named after wells—(Be’er 
Sheba, Be’er=well), because people preferred to live around 
them. Give a lesson on water, telling the scholars how much 
they have in their bodies and of the importance of moisture to 
life. Let them hunt up nice texts about water, such as: “As 
cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country” 
(Prov. xxv. 25); “As the hart; panteth after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, oh God” (Psalm xlii.); also 
Numbers xxi. 17, 18. : 

Explain the metaphorical uses of water, such as: “Therefore 
with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation” 
(Isaiah xii. 3); “My people .... have forsaken Me, the foun- 
tain of living waters” (Jeremiah ii. 13). 


CHAPTER XIf. 


Tue BirtTHRIGHT 


Biste Text: Better is a little with righteousness than 
great revenues with injustice. Proverbs xvi. 8. 


Isaac and Rebecca had two sons, Jacob and Esau. 
The brothers were twins—that is, they were both 
born at the same time. Twins usually look like each 
other, but these did not, and their characters were 
unlike, too. Esau was rough-skinned, hardy, fond 
of adventure. Jacob was quiet, thoughtful, and liked 
staying at home. Each chose an occupation suited 
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to his nature. The rough Esau liked the excitement 
of the chase, so he became a hunter, like his uncle 
Ishmael: perhaps they sometimes met on the field. 
The quiet Jacob would sit in the tent and listen to the 
stories his grandfather Abraham told him—how he 
had destroyed the idols of Terah after he had found 
out that there was one God of the whole world. Long 
after his grandfather had died, Jacob would still think 
a good deal of these stories, and wondered whether 
he might be good enough to take up the noble work 
begun by Abraham and continued by Isaac. If so, 
he would have to change his character very much; 
first, for he had many faults, as you will presently 
learn. 


Now, ‘Esau was the elder brother, though by only 
few seconds. He had the birthright—that is, the 
rights that were granted to the eldest son, one of which 
was a double share of the property. So Esau was to 
succeed Isaac as head of the household, just as the 
eldest prince is made king when the old king dies. 
This seemed to trouble Jacob very much, partly 
because he was really as old as Esau, and would have 
liked to be the head, and partly, too, perhaps, because 
he felt that he was better fitted to manage the affairs 
of the family and to look after the estate than Esau, 
who was away most of the time. 


One day, Esau came home faint from the hunting- 
field, and seeing Jacob cooking some lentils (red 
beans), said: “Oh, do give me some of that red stuff 
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you are boiling!” As a brother, Jacob should have 
given him some at once. But the old selfish desire 
to be head of the family came back to him and shut 
out all his good feelings. So, wickedly taking advan- 
tage of his brother’s hunger, he said: “Will you give 
me your birthright for this dish of pottage?” Now, 
you would suppose that Esau would refuse to take the 
food at such a price. Not at all. In an offhand way, 
he said: “Oh, I never cared about that birthright 
anyway; give me the pottage and you can have it.” 
“Will you swear that. you will give it to me?” said 
Jacob. “Oh, yes.” I hardly know which of these 
brothers to be the more ashamed of—Jacob, for his 
meanness in taking advantage of his brother, or Esau, 
for his greediness in selling his birthright for.a mess 
of pottage. 


Which brother do you think deserved the birthright? 


Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Explain to the class the laws of primogeniture and inheritance, 
by simple examples. Show that we do not give to the first-born 
that importance with which he was regarded in ancient times, 
nor in the United States as compared with some European lands 
to-day. Point out examples from history where the eldest son 
has fallen into the background, while a younger son has dis- 
tinguished himself, such as Joseph against Reuben—of whom 
we will read presently—or David against Eliab, I Sam. xvi. 
6-13. Judas Maccabeus was a younger son (page 202). 


THE BLESSING AOC? 


GHAPTER. XT. 
Tue BLESSING 


BrsLeE Text: Thou shalt not put a stumbling block 
before the blind. Leviticus xix, 14 


When his sons reached manhood, Isaac became 
blind from old age. Esau would cook him nice 
savory dishes from the birds and animals he killed in 
the hunt. Esau was a rough fellow, but he was kind 
to his old father. These little attentions won the 
heart of the old man, and he loved Esau with an 
added tenderness. He saw not that Esau led a rather 
wild life. But Rebecca was not blind, and was able 
to judge the different natures of her two sons more 
truly. She saw that Jacob, in spite of his faults, had 
a stronger character and was more steady. She felt 
that he was far more fitted than Esau to take his 
father’s place, when he should pass away. 

It was believed that the son upon whom _ Isaac 
bestowed his dying blessing would receive the special 
favor of God and that, once spoken, it could not be 
unsaid. This great blessing, which he had received 
from Abraham, he wished to give to Esau, his favor- 
ite. Rebecca felt that Jacob deserved it better. But 
instead of openly going to her husband and telling 
him so, she tried to get the blessing for Jacob in an 
unfair way. Perhaps she was afraid that Isaac might 
not consent. But we should never do wrong even to 
aid what we believe right. 
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So Rebecca told Jacob to go before Isaac and pre- 
tend he‘ was. Esau. (It is .truet that Jacob \ateaatst 
refused, though not because it was wrong, but only 
because he was afraid he might be found out! But 
Rebecca begged so hard, and said she would bear all 
the blame, that he promised to try. Oh, that fond, 
foolish mother! So he put on Esau’s clothes, as she 
bade him, and put rough skins on his hands and neck 
to imitate his brother’s hairy roughness. Then she 
put into his hands a dish of meat such as his father 
loved, and taking it.to the tent of Isaac, his father, . 
he said: “I am Esau, thy first-born; I have brought 
something for you from the hunt; give me your bless- 
ing.” Isaac could not see, but he could hear. “Your 
hands feel like Esau’s, but your voice sounds like 
Jacob’s. Are you really my son Esau? “I am,” 
said Jacob. How his face must have burned with 
shame as he told a lie to his father! One sin leads to 
another. Tell one falsehood, and you must tell six 
to support it. Isaac was at last satisfied, thinking 
his son would not be so wicked as to deceive him, 
and so he blessed him. Here is part of the blessing: 


So God give thee of the dew of heaven, 
And of the fat places of the earth.... 
Let peoples serve thee, 
And nations bow down to thee, 
Be lord over thy brethren ... .” 

And blessed be every one that blesseth thee. 


And later he said: 
God Almighty .... give thee the blessing of Abraham, to 


Isaac Biesstnc JAcoB , 


> 


46 * * blessed be everyone that blesseth thee.” Genesis xxvii, 29. 
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thee, and to thy seed with thee; that thou mayest inherit the - 
land of thy sojournings which God gave unto Abraham. 


After Jacob had gone, Esau came into his father’s 
tent, also bringing some venison (meat of the deer), 
and then he found out that Jacob had stolen his bless- 
ing. The trembling Isaac suffered more than Esau 
as he heard his favorite son cry in bitterness: “Bless 
me also, my father; haven’t you.a blessing for me 
as well?” And the rough hunter wept. Of course, 
Isaac cou'd not give him the*blessing he had intended; 
still, he laid his hand on Esau’s head and blessed him 
in these words: 


Behold! of the fat places of the earth shall be thy dwelling, 
And of the dew of heaven from above; ; 
And by thy sword shal, ele live, ae thou shalt serve thy 

brother. Pee 
All love for ‘his brother now left Esau’s heart, a 
in a moment of bitter passion he said he would kill 
him. But that wicked thought did not stay long in 
his mind. Esau was not like Cain; he was hasty, but 
he was not revengeful; as we shall learn later. 


And Jacob—crafty, disgraced Jacob!—ran away 
from home, afraid to. face the brother he had deceived, 
while Rebecca was left: without that son, to help whom 
she had stooped to sin!" “How-unlike the little maiden 
who, years before, had so kindly drawn water for the 
camels of Eliezer the stranger! She never saw Jacob 
again. 


Can a stolen blessing be enjoyed? 
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Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Types of character—Jacob and Esau are types. Esau had 
the virtues of his faults: the reckless are often chivalrous and 
forgiving. Such natures, however, often lack depth, stability 
and persistence of purpose. Esau lives for the moment; his 
roots will not strike deep; he will leave no lasting impression 
on the world. Jacob is ambitious in the good sense and in the 
bad sense. He needs the severe discipline of suffering. He 
will emerge from the ordeal a great man. We have, so far, seen. 
his worse side. 


Compare Jacob and Esau with Ulysses and Achilles. 
In reference to Rebecca’s act, impress on the pupils the prin- 
ciple that the end can never justify the means. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue DREAM OF HEAVEN 


BistE Text: The eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
keeping watch upon the evil and the good. 


Proverbs xv. 3 


So Jacob’s deceit made him a fugitive from home. 
His mother told him to go te her brother Laban, at 
Padan Aram—that is, Meso-po-tamia, her old home. 
But the journey was long and the road was dreary, 
and he had not even a camel to ride upon—nothing 
but a good stout stick and a strong resolve to become 
a better man. He had not begun life well; but then, 
he was only a lad still. He had pienty of time to 
turn over a new leaf. “It is never too late to mend.” 
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As the evening shadows lengthened, he’ became 
weary and footsore. So he stopped on the outskirts 
of a village named Luz. I suppose there could have 
been no houses in sight, or it must have grown too 
dark to travel further, for he threw himself on the 
ground, put a stone under his head for a pillow, and 
went to sleep. The place was lonely, the bed was 
hard. But just as soon as his eyes closed, it all seemed 
to change. , 


The stone became a cushion of down; the outlines 
of the desert faded away, and a scene of light and 
beauty unfolded before him. Then the very heavens 
opened, and he hid his face before the splendor of their 
glory. Down from the skies there shot a ladder of 
golden light, and out came tripping angels in white, 
until the heavenly staircase was filled with them. 
They touched him softly as they passed, and a feeling 
of holiness ran through him. Then at last he wee 
the voice of God saying to him: 


I am the Lorp, the God of Abraham thy father, and the God 
of Isaac. The land wheron thou liest, to thee will I give 
it, and to thy seed, ....and thou shalt spread abroad 
to the west, and to the east, and to the north, and to the 
south. And in thee and in thy seed shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed. 


It was the same great promise made to Abraham and 
Isaac. 


H { 
Jacob woke up, and it was—only a dream! There 
was no ladder, there were no angels. All around was 
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the same desolation of the night before. The stone 
at his head was just as hard as stones usually are. 

And still it was different. The sun was shining, 
so that even the desert looked cheerful. The fresh 
morning dew glistened on the ground. It was not 
only a dream, for it made him feel better and happier. 
He began to ask himself whether he might not really 
be worthy some day to carry further the religious 
work which Abraham had so nobly begun. 

Jacob made a promise to God to begin the better 
life at once. He took the stone pillow on which he 

vhad slept and set it up as a pillar—a monument to 
God and to his vow to improve. He promised to 
devote a tithe (a tenth part) of all he might earn to 
God’s service. He changed the name of the place to 
Beth-El, which means House of God. “For surely,” 
said he, this is the house of God.” 

However dark and desolate a place may be, it is 
never so deserted but God is there. For God is every- 
where. Places are good or bad just as we make them. 
If we think of God in any spot, we make it holy by 
the holy thought. That is how Jacob made the desert 
a House of God. However humble your home may 
be, if you do your duty in it, it becomes God’s house, 
as holy as the Temple. 


What is the ladder made of that reaches from earth to heaven? 
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Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 
Holiness depends not on the place, but on. the person in it. 
Read Isaiah vi. 1-8; “Stepping Stones” (Tennyson). 
Note the reference to Jacob’s Ladder in Longfellow’s “San- 
dalphon,” “Readings and Recitations,” J. P. S. A. 


Omnipresence.— 
Explain omnipresence of God as illustrated in Psalm cxxxix. 


The Lord is present everywhere— 
Far off in boundless space, , 

Close by us, hidden in the air 
That fills this empty place—Anon. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Jacos’s New Lire Becrns 


Brs_e Text: Deliver my soul, O Lord, from lying lips 
and from a deceitful tongue. Psalms cxx. 2. 


\ 


As Jacob walked on, he came across some flocks of 
sheep lying round a well. He asked why they did 
not water the thirsty flocks instead of keeping them 
in the hot sun. He was told that the large stone, put 
on top of the well to keep out the dust, was too heavy 
to lift alone; therefore they waited every day till all 
the shepherds had arrived, so that they might lift it 
together. Jacob was so disgusted with this cruelty to 
animals that he went up to the well and, with a great 
effort, raised the stone himself. 

He asked those about him if they knew where 
Laban lived, and some one said: “Here comes Rachel 
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the shepherdess, Laban’s daughter.” Rachel took 
charge of her father’s flocks, just as the daughters of 
the Arabs do in these times. Jacob went up to Rachel, 
told her he was her cousin, and kissed her. She took 
him to her father, who received him kindly. Jacob 
cried for joy that he had reached his mother’s family 
at last. Joy as well as sorrow makes us cry, too, 
sometimes. 


After he had stayed at the house some weeks, he 
agreed to enter the service of Laban to look after all 
his shepherds and cattle. Now, what do you think 
he asked in payment? He said he would work seven 
years for nothing, if he could have Rachel for his 
wife; for he had fallen deeply in love: with her. 
Laban consented, but I am sorry to tell you he was a 
dishonest man, and deceived Jacob. The bride was 
brought in closely veiled, which was the Eastern 
custom, and no one could see who she was. After 
the marriage was over, Jacob found out that he was 
married to the elder sister, Leah! 

Punishment had come swiftly to Jacob. Had he 
not gone disguised to his father and said, “I am 
Esau,” to gain the Blessing? Exactly the same kind 
of deceit was now played upon him. This is sometimes 
called poetic justice. Laban promised, however, that 
@if he worked for seven years more he should marry 
Rachel as well. You have already been told that a 
man could have many wives in those far-off times, and 
in some Eastern lands to-day. 
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Jacob served Laban yet another six years, and was 
given cattle in payment. During these twenty years 
many children were born to him, and it is important 
that you should know their names, as they were the 
fathers of the twelve tribes that afterwards became 
the Jewish nation. These are the names: Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, Judah; Issachar, Zebulun, Dan, Naph- 
tali, Gad, Asher; Joseph, Benjamin; and one daughter, 
Dinah. 


But Laban and Jacob did not get on well together, 
and quarreled, like the shepherds of Abraham and 
Lot. So one night Jacob took all his family and 
property and started for his old father’s home in 
Canaan. Laban followed quickly after. When they 
met, hot words passed between: them. Laban accused 
Jacob of fleeing away secretly. In a_ burst .of 
anger, Jacob asked: “Have I ever taken anything of 
yours in all these twenty years? If any injury came 
to your cattle, I had to bear the loss; I worked faith- 
fully for you in drought and frost, care robbing me 
of sleep.” All this hard service had Jacob to bear 
because deceit had compelled him to run away from 
a good home. “After all,” answered Laban, “what 
you have, you earned in my house. Come! let’s 
make peace together.” So they gathered stones and 
raised them in a heap, and called the spot Galeedg 
which meant, “Let this heap of stones be a witness of 
the friendship we here promise each other.” They 
.also gave it another name—Mizpeh (a watch-post)— 
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saying: “The Lord watch between me and thee when 
we are absent one from another.” So they ate bread 
together, kissed each other, and parted friends. May 
all quarrels end in peace and in promises of good- 
fellowship! 


Why are flatterers usually deceivers, like Laban? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Names.——Each of the names of Jacob’s sons explains a fact 
in their mothers’ lives. For instance, Judah means “praise”; 
Leah praised God, who had given her so many sons. Joseph, 
Rachel’s first born, means “to add,” and also “to take away.” 
' “For,” said she, “God will add to me another son and has 
taken away my reproach.” 

It is still a pleasing custom to-day to have the word Mizpeh 
inscribed on rings and other ornaments which friends present in 
parting. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 


THE CONQUEST OF SELF 


Brs_te Text: He that ruleth his spirit is better than 
he that taketh a city. Proverbs xvi. 32. 


On his journey homeward, Jacob learned that his 
brother Esau had become a great chief and was com- 
ing to meet him with four hundred men. Jacob 
trembled: his guilty conscience told him that his 
brother was now coming to take revenge for being 
defrauded of his father’s blessing. 
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Thinking, perhaps, to soften Esau, Jacob prepared 
a handsome present for him, which he sent on in 
advance. At last he gave vent to his feelings in this 
prayer: 


O God of my fathers....I am not worthy of all the 
mercies and of all the truth, which Thou hast shown unto 
Thy servant; for with my staff I passed over this Jordan; 
and now I am become two camps. Deliver me, I pray 
Thee, from the hand of my brother, from the hand of 
Esau, for I fear him lest he come and smite me, the 
mother with the children. 


Jacob misjudged his brother. Esau was a man of 
hasty temper, but not a man to bear a grudge long. 
There was no need to send a present to appease him; 


the generous Esau had long forgotten the wrong done 
him by Jacob. 2 


When night came on, Jacob sent all his family 
across a brook called Jabbok, a wild spot where a 
torrent rushes down between high rocky cliffs. Jacob 
was left alone. Now came the greatest experience of 
his life. The news of his brother made him think 
over all his past doings and mistakes. A great desire 
filled his heart to be a‘better man, worthy of the bene- 
. fits God had showered upon him. Then, says the 
Bible, a man, who was really a messenger of God, 
struggled with him. All night they wrestled, but 
Jacob would not let his opponent go until he blessed 
him. So the man of God blessed him in these words: 
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“Thy name shall be called no more Jacob (the supplanter— 
one who gains his ends by deceit), but IsraEL champion 
of the Lord); for thou hast striven with God, and with 
men, and hast prevailed. 


\ This is a little hard for young people to understand. 
But I will try and tell you what it means. Some- 
times, when your father’s: back is turned and the 
temptation comes to do something he has forbidden, 
have you never felt a struggle in your heart between 
the wrong wish and the right duty? Jacob had been 
struggling this way all his life, and very often he 
gave way to the wrong. Now, after that night was 
over and the man of God had gone, Jacob began to 
feel that he was never going to do anything mean or 
unfair or deceitful for the rest of his life. So God 
called his name Israel, for he had struggled to be a 
good man and had succeeded. This was the real 
Blessing. Jacob had tried to get a blessing from Isaac 
by deception, but it had brought much sorrow. Now 
God blessed him with the noblest blessing He can 
give—the gift of a good heart. Jacob had earned the 
blessing at last. 

We are called to-day after Jacob’s new name, 
Israelites. Let us always try to.deserve this beautiful 
name. Whenever we are tempted to do a bad action, 
let us think of Jacob and fight against it till we 
conquer it. 

And now the brothers met. Do you suppose that 
Esau wanted to punish Jacob for taking away his 
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birthright twenty-two years before?, That was past, 
forgiven, forgotten. He took Jacob in his arms and 
saw that he was a better man. They kissed and 
embraced each other. And with arm linked in arm, 
they walked in front of their followers and flocks, 
and talked of their boyhood days and of the times 
gone by. 

At about this time we are told that Rebecca’s nurse, 
Deborah, died, see p. 59. Jacob and his family buried 
her under an oak at Bethel, and they called the place 
“the oak of weeping.” How much this passing word 
tells! This nurse must have brought up not only 
Rebecca, but her children, Jacob and Esau, and Re- 
becca’s grandchildren, Jacob’s sons, as well. She 
was but a nurse, perhaps a slave, but they all loved 
her, wept at her death, set a monument over her 
grave, and told of her goodness to future generations. 
No matter how humble your place in life, as long as 
you fill it well. 


Was it the present that made Esau forgive his brother? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PupIits. 


Tell in a simple way Stevenson’s story of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde. Point out instances of men, wayward in youth, who 
overcame their evil nature and became worthy men, like Rabbi 
Akiba; Henry V. of England. Learn to make Israels of Jacobs— 
to make for yourself a good name. 


JEALOUSY AOk 


Esau—Jewish tradition has made Esau (Edom) the name for 
Israel’s typical enemy. This is hardly fair. Let us, when we 
can, say a good word for the rough, passionate, generous Esau. 

Forgiveness is the best lesson we learn from Esau’s life. “To 
err is human; to forgive, divine.” 

Jacob and Esau buried their father some years afterwards. 
Esau had said when he lost the Blessing: “The days of mourning 
for my father are at hand; then will I slay my brother Jacob.” 
Those days had come, and—he embraced his brother! Esau had 


also conquered himself. How happy Isaac must have been to see 


his sons united before he died! 


My love, you have met with a trial to-day, 
Which I hoped to have seen you oppose; 
But, alas! in a moment your temper gave way, 

And the pride of your bosom arose. 


As soon as temptation is put in your way 
And passion is ready to start, 
*Tis then you must try to subdue it, and pray 
For courage to bid it depart. —Anon. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


JEALOUSY 


Biste Text: Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy 
heart. Leviticus xix. 17. 


After staying a while in two or three different 
places, Jacob finally settled in the land of Canaan 
with his family. Rachel had died on the journey, 
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His sons were grown men, and some of them were 
married. They were shepherds, like their father. 


Joseph, son of the much-loved Rachel, seemed to 
hold the place nearest his father’s heart. Jacob made 
no secret of his preference, which was unwise. Most 
parents try to love all their children alike. Joseph 
used to come home and tell his father the ‘wrong 
things his brothers had done. We ought not to tell 
tales out of school. Jacob gave Joseph a beautiful, 
princely coat with handsome long sleeves, sometimes 
called the “coat of many colors.” That coat was going 
to cause him a good deal of trouble. For it made 
Joseph proud and his brothers jealous. His father’s 
petting spoiled Joseph a little, and he began to believe 
he was better than the others. He used to build 
“castles in the air,” thinking he was one day going to 
be, oh, such a great man! This is called day-dreaming, 
and we generally dream at night of those things of 
which we think most during the day. So Joseph would 
dream that he had become greater than all his 
brothers, and he was foolish enough to tell them his 
dreams. One was that when he and his brothers 
were binding sheaves in the field, all their sheaves. 
bowed down to his. Another dream was that the sun, 
moon and eleven stars, which were, of course, his 
‘parents and brothers, bowed down to him. The tell- 
ing of these dreams made them all the more bitter 
against him, and so at last they came to hate Joseph. 
They even talked of killing him. They did not think 


JosepH Soin Into SLavERY 
See they lifted up Joseph 


out of the pit and sold him to the 
Ishmaelites for twenty shekels of silver * * .” 


.’ Genesis xxxvii, 28. 
83 
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it so dreadful to take a life in those wild times as we 
do to-day. 

Joseph’s brothers had not returned from the fields 
for some days, and Jacob sent Joseph to look after 
them. Joseph knew of his brothers’ threats to slay 
him, but he obeyed his father at once, without a word. 
He had to travel a long distance to find them, and. 
once lost his way. At last he came in sight of them.' 
As they saw him in the distance, one of them said, 
scornfully: “Oh, here comes that dreamer!” 

As soon as he came up to them, they seized his 
coat, the first cause of their jealousy, and tore it to 
pieces, just like wayward children. Reuben, the eld- 
est, persuaded them not to kill him, but just to leave 
him in a pit. He intended to take him out when his 
brothers were gone. So Joseph was lowered into the 
hole, in spite of the poor boy’s cries. Some Ishmael- 
ite merchants happened just to pass. They were 
traders in spices and drugs (that were largely used in 
Egypt for embalming). Seeing them, Judah, the prac- 
tical; said: “Don’t let us leave the poor fellow there 
to die. He is our brother. Let us sell him to these 
merchants for a slave.” So he was sold for twenty 
silver shekels (about six dollars), the usual price of 
a slave. 

Now, what should they tell their father? The 
wretched men who had dared to sell their brother 
would surely not hesitate to deceive their father. 
They dipped the poor lad’s coat in the blood of a 
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goat, took it to Jacob, and said they had found it. 
This would lead their father to think that Joseph had. 
been torn to pieces by some wild beast. 

Jacob rent his garments, put sackcloth upon his loins, and 


mourned for his son. He refused to be comforted, and 
said: “I will go mourning for my son down to the grave.” 


Compare the character of Reuben with that of Judah. 


Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Rain pit.—The pit in which Joseph was thrown was a rain— 
cistern. Pits wide at the bottom and narrow at the top were dug 
at frequent places to catch the rain, but there was, fortunately,. 
no water in the pit when Joseph was lowered into it. They 
were very common in Palestine, and were sometimes used as. 
prisons, because it was hard to get out of them. (See Jeremiah. 
xxxviii. 7-13.) 

Reuben was a well-intentioned man, but weak. He did not: 
have the courage of his convictions. He was afraid openly to tell. 
his brothers he wanted to save Joseph. When you try to do a: 
_ right thing in a wrong way, you will usually fail. Reuben’s char- 

acter was later defined in these words: “Unstable as water, thou. 
shalt not excel.” } 

There are many kinds of lying. The brothers did not tell their 
father that Joseph had been killed by a wild beast, but they tried 
to make him think so. This is called prevarication, which is: 
lying, with a little extra cunning. 

Give instances of the sad result of jealousy. (Saul, vol. II,. 
128-9.) 

As far as the brothers knew or cared Joseph might have died! 
a slave. Reuben was not told of the selling, and, like Jacob, sup- 
posed he was dead. 

Read Psalm cxxxiii, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
TEMPTATION 


BrsLte Text: Above all that thou guardest keep thy 
heart; for out of it are the issues of life. Proverbs iv. 23. 


Joseph was now a slave in a foreign land, for the 
merchants had taken him to Egypt, where he was 
sold to Potiphar, captain of the king’s guard. Here, 
then, was the end of his dreams of greatness. All his 
foolish, childish notions were now cast aside. He saw 
that he had been punished for his pride, and began to 
think how he might do his duty, even as a humble 
slave. Sometimes when we are in danger of being 
spoiled at home, God takes us out into the world, 
and, amid its struggles and hardships, we have a bet- 
ter chance of becoming sterling men. 

Potiphar was so pleased with Joseph’s frankness 
arid honesty that he gradually made him steward of 
his household, and gave all his affairs in his charge. 
Everything prospered under Joseph’s hands. But 
Potiphar’s wife, an evil-minded woman, tried to tempt 
Joseph to decei\» his master. Joseph sternly refused, 
saying: “How can I dothis great wickedness and sin 
against God?” Daily she urged him to betray Poti- 
phar; but, say the Rabbis, the thought of his old father 
always kept him true. How often a man is kept from 
sin Ly thinking of his mother and his old home! At last 
the wicked temptiess, angry at Joseph’s fidelity, ac- 
cused him to Potiphar of the very crime he had refused 
to commit. Unfortunately, Potiphar believed the 
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slander; so poor innocent Joseph was thrown into 
prison. 

But though in the prison he did not forget his duty 
and his upright, manly manner won the confidence 
of the jailer. Even in a prison merit will show itself. 
Just as Potiphar had intrusted everything to him, so 
the jailer put all the prisoners under Joseph’s care. 
One morning, in making his rounds, two of the pris- 
oners, the king’s butler and baker (charged, say our 
sages, with trying to poison the king) told Joseph 
that they had troubled dreams, and asked him to ex- 
plain them. For even the prisoners respected Joseph, 
and thought him not only good, but wise, too. “Only 
God can explain dreams,” said Joseph; “but I will 
try.” As he explained, so it happened—the butler 
was set free and the baker hanged. . 

“Say a kind word for me to the king when you get 
out,” Joseph pleaded of the butler; “for, indeed, I was 
stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews, and here 
also I have done nothing that they should put me in 
prison.” The butler promised, but as soon as he was 
free he forgot all about poor Joseph. 

But, some two years afterwards, the king had a 
dream which no one could explain, and then the butler 
found it to his interest to tell the king of the young 
Hebrew who had made plain his own dream in so won- 
derful a way.. But we had better reserve the king’s 
dream for another chapter. 


Are slaves free to do what is right? 
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Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


One tradition begins Israel’s servitude in Egypt with Joseph’s 
slavery. 

An Arab legend of Joseph says that one day an Ishmaelite 
passed Potiphar’s garden leading a camel. When it saw Joseph, 
it refused to follow its master and shed tears at Joseph’s feet. 
Years ago it had belonged to his father, and he had been kind 
to it. 

The king’s butler, or cup-bearer, was a very important office. 

In Egypt they only let the hair grow in time of mourning; 
that is why Joseph was shaved before being brought to the king, | 
as related in the following chapter. 


“Blow, blow, thou: winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.”—Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER XXI, 
From A PRISON TO A THRONE 


BisLe Text: Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways and be wise; which having no chief, over- 
seer or ruler, provideth her bread in the summer 
and gatherest her food in the harvest. Proverbs vi. 6. 


So Joseph was brought before the king to make 
clear the meaning of a dream that all his wise men 
had failed to explain. “They tell me you can interpret 
dreams,” said Pharaoh to the young Hebrew before 
him. “It is not in me,” said Joseph, modestly, “but 
perhaps God may explain it to you through me.” So 
Pharaoh related his dream: 


JosepH ExpLAINING PHARAOH’s DREAM 


“And Joseph said unto Pharaoh: The dream of Pharaoh is one; that 
which God is about to do he hath declared unto Pharaoh.” 


Genesis xli, 25. 
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He stood on the brink of the great river of Egypt 
(the Nile), and there came up seven fat cows and 
seven lean cows; and the lean cows swallowed up the 
fat ones. Then he dreamed a second time, and saw 
seven full ears of grain growing on one stalk (as they 
do in Egypt), and also seven thin ears; and the thin 
ears swallowed the full ones, yet they looked as lean 
as ever. 


Having listened, Joseph answered: “The two 
dreams mean one thing. There will be seven years 
of plenty, when the harvest will be rich and abundant, 
and they will be followed by seven years of famine, 
when the ground will produce hardly anything. The 
famine will be so severe that the people will forget 
that there ever were years of plenty. God has told to 
Pharaoh in a dream what is going to happen. There- 
fore, I would advise the king to seek out a wise man, 
set him over the land, and let him gather from the 
people one-fifth of the produce of the years of plenty, 


to be stored away for the years of Start ge 


The king was delighted, not only with the explana- 
tion, but with the advice,.too. “Can we find,” said 
he to his courtiers, “a man like this in whom is the 
spirit of God?” Turning to Joseph, he said: “Since 
God has shown you all this, there would be no better 
man to set over the land than you yourself. By thee 
shall my people be ruled; only in the throne shall I 
be greater than thou.” 
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So Joseph was clothed in fine linen (a special mark 
of honor), had a gold chain about his neck and a 
signet-ring on his finger. He was given a beautiful 
carriage, and when he passed the heralds called out, 
“Bend the knee,” as they still do in the East when a 
great man passes. 


Joseph married a great lady and had two sons. He 
called the elder Manasseh (to make forget); for he 
said: “God hath made me forget all my toil.” The 
younger he called Ephraim (to be fruitful), saying: 
“God hath made me fruitful in the land of my afflic- 
tion.” So, at the age of thirty, Joseph was viceroy— 
1. e., next to the king—of one of the greatest nations 
in the world at that time. 


Joseph’s head was not turned by this sudden change 


_ from a prison to a throne. He soberly set to work to 


carry out the king’s wishes. During the years of 
plenty—for everything had turned out as he had said— 
he stored away a fifth of the product. He made the 
people save in years of plenty for use in time of want. 
This is something we should always do. 

So when the great famine came and all the coun- 
tries round about were without food and many per- 
sons died, Egypt had corn (grain) in plenty. People 
from all parts came to buy corn from Joseph, and in 
this way we shall see how Joseph met his family 
once more. 


Why are famines rarer to-day? 
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Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


The ancients were great believers in dreams, especially the 
Egyptians, and supposed them to be visions of what was going to 
happen. While we do not think so to-day, still there are a few 
rare cases of dreams picturing events that happened later. 

Every king of Egypt was called Pharaoh (which, perhaps, 
means “The Gate” where, all public affairs were attended to), 
just as every Roman emperor used to be called Cesar (surviving 
in Czar and Kaiser). ; 

Egypt and the Nile—It hardly ever rains in Egypt, excep* in 
the north. The fields are watered by the Nile, which rises: 
every year soon after midsummer, when the snows on the 
mountains are melting; the rising tide floods the whole land to 
the foot of the hills. This makes Egypt so very fertile that it 
supplies wheat to the west of Asia. Its rich fields of grain 
often keep off famine from countries roundabout it. Whenever 
Abraham and Isaac suffered from famine, they went to Egypt. 
But sometimes the Nile does not rise high enough to water the 
land. Then there is famine even in Egypt, and many of the 
people die. The Bible description of the people’s suffering during 
the scarcity is said to read very much like a famine that oc- 
curred in Egypt in the eleventh century. 

The recently completed aqueducts will do for Egypt that 
which Joseph proposed—storing excess of water for times of 
drought. 

Give instances from American history of men who have riser 
from humble beginnings to posts of honor and trust. 

Look up examples in “Self Help,” by Samuel Smiles; “From 
Log Cabin to White House”; and “Tact, Push, and Principle,’” 
both by Wm. Thayer, 
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CHAPTER XXII... 


JosepH Tries His BRoTHERs 


BistE Text: Thou O God, hast tried us; Thou hast 
refined us as silver is refined. Psalm lvi..10. 


When Jacob heard that there was grain in Egypt, 
be sent his sons to buy some. How simple were the 
times of which we are telling! There were not great 
trade companies to bring the products of one land to 
another. Jacob’s sons had to travel to Egypt, each 
carrying his own corn-sack upon the back of his 
camel. Thus the brothers came before Joseph, the 
governor, to buy their supplies; for his chief work 
was collecting, storing and selling the grain. The 
brothers had not changed much—only grown a little 
older—and being in their familiar shepherd dress, 
Joseph knew them at once. But Joseph, only seven- 
teen when he left home, was now thirty-seven, and 
richly dressed, as became his high office. Was it likely 
that they should recognize in him the weeping boy 
they had sold to the Ishmaelites? As they bowed be- 
fore him with their faces to the ground, Joseph 
thought of his early dreams. 

He did not tell them who he was. He would try 
them first, and see if they were sorry for what they 
had done to him. He pretended to speak roughly, 
and accused them of being spies sent to find out where 
Egypt was weak and could be best attacked. This 
compelled them, in defense, to tell him their whole 
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history, and how they had left their younger brother, 
Benjamin, at home to comfort their aged father. 
“Well,” said Joseph, “I will see whether you are 
telling me the truth. I will keep you all in prison 
except one, whom I will send to fetch Benjamin.” It 
was just possible that Joseph may have thought that: 
they had sold Benjamin into slavery as they had sold 
him. 

When in prison, their conscience smote them for 
the wrong they had done their brother Joseph so many 
years ago. How strange that they should just think 
of Joseph now! They said to one another: 


We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw 
the distress of his soul, when he besought us, and we 
would not hear; therefore is this distress come upon us. 


Joseph heard all they said, for they did not suppose 
for a moment that he understood their language,. 
since he spoke ‘to them through an interpreter. (An 
interpreter is one who explains to two people speak- 
ing different languages, the meaning of each.) Their 
words of confession to each other moved Joseph so 
deeply that he had to turn aside to hide his tears. 
He was glad to think they were not hardened, but 
really repented their sin against him. 

Three days after, he told them they need leave only 
one brother (Simeon) with him, and that the rest 
could go home to take food to their families, but that 
they must certainly bring Benjamin with them when 
they came again. The Rabbis say that Simeon was. 
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the only one kept back, because he had been most 
cruel to Joseph. 

When they returned without Simeon and told their 
‘story: to Jacob, he felt very disheartened. Poor Jacob! 
this life had been a hard one, full of trials and misfor- 
tunes. The broken-hearted old man refused to give 
up Benjamin. 

Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin 
away. . . . My son shall not go with you; 


if harm befall him by the way in which ye go, then will 
ye bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 


Why was Joseph anxious to see Benjamin? 


Notes ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Tell the class about primitive modes of traveling and of trade, 
-and show the growth of transportation and of commerce. 

Encourage the scholars to discuss whether it was right of 
Joseph to be so hard on his brothers. 

An invasion from the North-east was a standing danger to 
Egypt, so Joseph’s charge against his brothers was quite plausible. 


CHAPTER. Xoair 
THe REUNION 


Brste Text: A man’s heart deviseth his way; but the 
Lord directeth his steps. Proverbs xvi 9. 


But the famine continued, and the grain brought 
from Egypt was eaten up. What should be done 
now? They dared not return without Benjamin, but 
Jacob would not let him go. 
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Judah now came forward. Though not the eldest 
he had always been the leader among his brethren. It 
was he who had decided that Joseph should not be 
killed, but sold, years before. After the well-meaning 
but unconvincing Reuben had failed to persuade Jacob, 
he stepped forward and said: 


Send the lad with me, and we will arise and go, that we may 
live and not die, both we, and thou, and our little ones. I 
will be surety for him; of my hand shalt thou require him; 
if I bring him not unto thee, and set him before thee, 
then let me bear the blame forever. 


These manly words at last won Jacob over, and he 
gave Benjamin in Judah’s charge, He sent a little 
present of honey, spices, nuts and almonds to the 
Egyptian governor, which was not an unusual thing 
to do. He also bade his sons return the money which, 
by Joseph’s order, had been placed in their sacks, 
perhaps to test their honesty. But still Joseph’s trial 
of his brothers was not complete. He wanted to find 
out their fidelity to their father and to Benjamin. 

His first question on their return was: “Is your 
father well—the old man of whom you spoke?” “He 
is well,” they said, bowing before him. At sight of 
Benjamin, he was so overcome that he slipped into 
another room to give way to his feelings in tears. 
Benjamin was the only other son of his own mother, 
Rachel; the others were step-brothers. They were 
all invited to dine with him. They were put at a 
separate table by themselves, as Egyptians would not 
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eat with foreigners. All were served according te 
their age, much to their wonder. Special favor was 
shown to Benjamin. Joseph would find out if they 
were as jealous as they used to be. But they did not 
mind Benjamin being favored, and were all merry 
together. ; 


On leaving, Joseph again ordered their money to 
be secretly put in their sacks, and his silver cup in 
Benjamin’s sack. They had not gone far when he 
sent after them to ask what they meant by stealing 
his cup. Of course he knew they had not stolen it, 
but this was all part of his plan. When accused, the 
men were very angry. “We steal his cup? We are 
honest men. With whomever you find that cup, let 
him die, and we also will be slaves to your master.” 

Each hastened to undo his sack, and what was their 
horror to find the cup in the sack of Benjamin! 
They rent their clothes and returned.mournfully to 
the city. In olden times people used to tear their 
clothes in great geief. 

So, in tears and distress, they were brought once 
more into the presence of Joseph. What could they 
plead? “We will all be your slaves,” they cried; 
“only et the! lad’ go.” “No,” said Bjoseph: “that 
wouldn’t be just. He alone shall be my slave.” 

Judah now came forward. In a simple, manly way 
he told the story—told of the aged father, whose life 
clung to the young lad, the only remaining child of 
Rachel; that if mischief should befall him, it would 
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kill the father. He further told how he had become 
surety for Benjamin. And at last he begged that he 
might be taken as a slave in place of the youngest 
brother. 

Joseph’s trial of his brothers was now complete. 
They were good men and true. Their actions proved 
that they loved and protected their father, and were 
ready to suffer to spare him pain. They showed, too, 
by word and deed a complete repentance for the wrong 
done him years, before. It seemed as though they 
were trying to make up by kindness to Benjamin the 
unkindness they had shown to Joseph. As he listened 
to the story of his grief-stricken father, he could 


restrain his feelings no longer. He burst into tears 
and said: 


“Tam Joseph; doth my father yet live?” and his brethren 
could not answer him. . . . . “Come near to me, I pray 
you.” And they came near. And he said: ...%. “Be not 
grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither; 
for God did send me... . to preserve life ....It was 
not you that sent me hither, but God . . . . Hasten ye, and 
go up to my father; and say unto him: Thus saith thy son 
Joseph: ‘God hath made me lord of all Egypt; come down 
to me; tarry not. And thou shalt dwell in the land of 


Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto me, thou and thy 
children.’ ” 


He kissed his brethren and they wept. Thus does 


God defeat our evil plans and turns them into bless- 
ings. 
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The brothers now joyfully returned to Canaan, 
loaded with gifts from Pharaoh and Joseph. They 
rushed into the presence of their father, crying: 
“Joseph is alive and is ruler over the land of Egypt.” 
Jacob’s heart fainted; he could not believe it. It was 
too good to be true. But when they told him all the 
words of Joseph, and when he saw the foreign asses 
and the special carriages—so rare in Canaan—sent to 
carry them all to Egypt, his soul revived. “It is 
enough; Joseph, my son, is yet alive; I will go and 
see him before I die.” 


If God turned the evil into good, did that justify the act 
of the brothers? 


Notes FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


The brothers did not know that they were being tried. Our 
worth is often being measured, though we may be unaware that 
we are on trial. We must always strive to be honest and true. 

“Do not fall out by the way,” said Joseph to his brothers as 
they were going home. Why? 

An old legend says that when Jacob met Joseph, he said, “Tell 
me the evil your brothers did you.”. “Nay, father; I will tell thee 
only how good God has been to me.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
“GATHERED TO His FATHERS” 


BrsLteE Text: Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let mine end be like his. Numbers xxiii. 10. 


The Egyptians disliked shepherds (note p. 96). 
This did not keep Joseph from telling Pharaoh that 
these shepherds were his brethren. He was not 
ashamed to claim kinship with “poor relations,” al- 
though he was almost a king. So Jacob, his sons and 
all their families were allowed to settle in Goshen. 
Goshen, on the borders of Egypt, near the Isthmus of 
Suez, was excellently suited for a pastoral people, and 
many other desert tribes had made their home there. 
Its soil was very fertile. Here Jacob’s family was to 
live for many, many years. 

Jacob’s last days were made peaceful and pleasant 
by having Joseph restored to him almost from the 
grave. When Joseph brought to him his two sons, 
' Ephraim and Manasseh, he said: “I did not even 
expect to see you, and God has let me see your chil- 
dren. Your two sons, born in Egypt, shall be to me 
as my own.” In after years the posterity of each of 
Jacob’s sons became tribes; but in place of one tribe 
of Joseph, there were two, Ephraim and Manasseh. 
Ephraim was the younger, but Jacob said he would 
be the greater of the two. Jacob then blessed them 
both in these words: 
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“The God before whom thy fathers did, walk, the God who 
hath been my shepherd all-my life long unto this day, 


_... bless the lads .... and let them grow into a multi- 
tude in the midst of the earth’. ... By thee shall Israel 
bless saying: “God make thee as Ephraim and as Man- 


asseh !” 


To this day, when the Jewish father blesses his sons 
on the Sabbath eve, he uses these words. (Daughters 


are blessed in the names of Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel 
and Leah.) 


After being in Egypt seventeen years, Jacob eath- 
ered his sons about his bedside and blessed them all 
before he died. At his own wish, he was taken up to 
Canaan, to be buried in the cave of Machpelah, where 
many of his dear ones were laid to rest. 


After their father was dead, some of his sons feared 
that Joseph might now punish them for the wrong 
they had done him. So they asked his forgiveness. 
Joseph answered: 


Fear not; for am I in the place of God? As for you, ye 
meant evil against me, but God meant it for good,.... 


to save much people alive. . . . . I will sustain you and 
your little ones. 


Thus he comforted them and spoke kindly to 
them. : 

So the children of Jacob, or, rather, the Children of 
Israel, as they will be called in future (p. 79), were 
settled in Egypt. When Joseph’s end drew near, he 
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asked his brethren to carry his coffin to Canaan and 
bury it there whenever they should return to the old 
home. “For God will surely remember you and 
bring you up out of this land.” Thus, honored and 
loved both by Israelites and Egyptians, Joseph was 
“gathered to his fathers.” 

Thus closes Genesis, the first book in the Bible, that 
records the beginning of our people’s history. It 
tells the faults of our heroes quite as openly as their 
virtues. We see in them the pictures of ourselves— 
some yielding to sin, others remaining true to God 
and right, even in the darkest hour of temptation. 


' | 
NoTes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Umnity—Jacob and his family that came to Egypt numbered 
seventy souls. But the Hebrew gives the word in the singular 
(Nefesh, “soul”), to show us, say the Rabbis, that they were 
now all united, like one soul. . 

Embalming.—You will find the Bible says much about the 
embalming of Jacob’s body. The Egyptians laid great stress on 
embalming, because they believed that the fate of the soul de- 
pended on the preservation of the body. (Judaism does not 
teach that, and does not encourage these means of long preserv- 
ing the bodies.of the departed.) The body wrapped up in rolls 
of linen was called a mummy. You will see Egyptian mummies 
in museums to-day, 


AT THE WELL oF Beer SHEBA (page 104) 
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BOOK III. 


THE EXODUS 


ISRAELITES. 


CHAPTER XXV, 


IsRAEL IN EcGypt 


Brace Text: Many devices are in a man’s heart, but 
the counsel of the Lord, that shall stand. 
Proverbs xix. 21. 

Years rolled on, and the Israelites in Goshen grad- 
ually grew from a few families into a large people. 
As their history will for some time be closely con- 
nected with Egypt, it is important that you should 
know something about that country. 

Egypt is a narrow strip of land, some seven hundred 
miles long, in the north-east corner of Africa, with the 
Mediterranean Sea on one-side, the Red Sea on the 
other, and the great Sahara Desert behind it. It was 
a great military power—i. e., it had a large and well- 
trained army and had been successful in war. It had 
spread its rule over a great part of Africa, and its 
conquests reached even to Western Asia. 

It was, perhaps, the earliest civilized country that 
we know of; and at the time that Israel lived there, 
it was certainly the greatest nation in the world. 
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It was full of palaces, temples and pyramids. Pyra- 
mids are tall buildings, broadest at the bottom and 
narrowing to a point at the top. They were used as 
burial places for kings. They are very old, for they 
were built before Israel came to Egypt, and they are 
still standing to-day. There. were also many tall 
columns, called obelisks, on which they used to write 
their histories; one of them was brought to London 
and another to New York. A wonderful stone figure, 
with the face of a woman and the feet of an animal, 
was called the Sphynx, of which you will read more 
one day. The wise men of Egypt knew many arts, 
and were familiar with some of the things we study 
in school to-day. They could write, too, which meant 
a good deal in those times. Their religion, however, 
was chiefly a worship of animals and dead kings. 
They also worshiped images, and this idolatry led to 
many sinful practices, as it always did. 


So on the borders of this great power grew and 
prospered our ancestors, the Israelites. They were 
left much to themselves and lived almost like a sepa- 
rate nation. How different was their simple shepherd 
life from the grandeur of the Egyptians! In course 
of time a cruel but famous king, named Rameses II., 
occupied the throne, who looked upon Israel with mis- 
trust and dislike. “He knew not Joseph,” the 
Bible, says—that is, he ungratefully overlooked the 
good services rendered to his nation by Joseph in 
years gone by, and decided to make slaves of his peo- 
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ple. To bring the Israelites completely into his power, 
he tried to weaken them by compelling them to work 
in damp stone quarries, in lime pits and in brick 
fields, and to bear heavy burdens under the scorching 
sun. They were driven in gangs like prisoners, and 
had to build fortresses and store cities. The Bible 
mentions two, Pithom and Raamses (also known as 
Heropolis and Tanis), and they probably built many 
more, for this king was known to be a great builder. 
The fortresses they built were used to keep them in 
more complete slavery. Was not that hard? The 
only excuse the king offered for these cruelties was 
that in time of war they might join his enemies. Think 
of the unfairness of punishing one for a crime he 
might commit! As a matter of fact, the Israelites 
have always been very loyal and patriotic in every 
country they have made their home. Perhaps he was 
angry because they would not take up the religion and 
manners of the Egyptians. Despots always try to 
force others to their ways of thinking and acting. 


Noticing how quickly they increased in spite of his 
ill-treatment and overwork, he took a surer means of 
destroying them, by ordering the nurses to murder 
the little boys as soon as they were born. But the 
nurses, kinder than their king, refused to obey the 
cruel command; and the Bible tells us that in some 
way God rewarded them. Then the king com- 
manded his people to drown the Hebrew boy 
babies in the Nile; but that rule was hardly carried 
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out either, or there would have been no young men 
when Moses, of whom we shall hear directly, reached 
manhood. 

“Man proposes but God disposes.” If all the wicked 
plots that bad: men have planned had succeeded, the 
world would have been long since brought to ruin. 
But the providence of God will not permit us even to 
destroy ourselves. The story of Joseph has already 
shown us how He is ever changing man’s intended 
evil into lasting good. Said a great writer, whose 
works you will read as you grow older: 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we may.” 


What'is the meaning of Providence? 


Notes For TEACHERS AND ADYANCED PUPILS. 

Egypt.—Read Geikie’s description of enforced toil of the 
masses in “Hours with the Bible,” vol. ii. pp. 96-99. In the same 
volume, read description of Egypt, chap. ii. 

Pithom has been unearthed near the Suez Canal. 

The Israelites were also hated because they were shepherds. 
The reason of the dislike of shepherds by the Egyptians was that 
they were once invaded by the Hyksos, or shepherd kings. These 
Syrian shepherds conquered Memphis 2100 3. c. er. Upper Egypt 
regained its freedom in 1660, but Lower Egypt remained in sub- 
jection. : 

Israel may, perhaps, have learned writing, arithmetic and 
astronomy from the Egyptians, but this is very uncertain. 

Probably the thoughtful among the Egyptians worshiped 
certain spitits' typified by the animals and images of thcir 
worship.. Read up about Isis and Osiris. 
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Providence—Give a lesson on Providence in history and trace 
it in the rise and fall of empires, in the salvation of the Jews in 
the Dark Ages, in the story of Columbus and in the growth of 
the American Republic. 


“When in slippery paths of youth 
With heedless steps I ran, 
Thine arm, unseen conveyed me safe, 
And led me up to man.” —Addison. 


“Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God ate the shadow, keeping watch above His own.’ 
—Lowell. 
Read Psalm xxxvii. a hymn of providence and of faith. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Tue Birru or Moses 


Biste Text: Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry, 
for anger resteth in the bosom of fools. 
Ecclesiastes vii. 9. 
It was in these stormy times that a man was born 
who made the world better because he lived in it. 
His name was Moses. He belonged to the tribe of 
Levi, and his parents’ names were Amram and Joche- 
bed. His mother loved the little infant far too well 
to yield lightly to the king’s command to kill the new 
born boys. What mother will give her child up to 
death without a struggle? At first she managed to 
hide it. But she could not hide it very long; so at 
last, in despair, she tenderly placed the infant in a 
little covered basket of papyrus (see Notes), and hid 
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it in the reeds that grew on the banks of the Nile. 
She told Miriam, her eldest child, a girl about eight 
years old, to stand at a distance, watch it and keep it 
from harm. 


Now, the king’s daughter, with her maid, came 
down to the river Nile to bathe. She spied the box, 
opened it, and at once guessed that a Hebrew mother 
had placed it there to save the child from her father’s 
cruel command. Kinder than her father, she took 
mercy on the child, decided to save it and bring it up 
as her own. She called it “Moses,” which means 
saved from the water. Tenderness sometimes defeats 
tyranny. Little Miriam, faithful to her duty, now ran 
forward and asked the princess whether she might 
fetch a nurse. “Oh, yes!” So Miriam went quickly 
home and brought—her mother! Now, was not that 
clever for a little girl? So Moses not only had his 
mother’s care, but was brought up in the king’s palace 
as well. They only educated the children of great 
people in those days; so Moses, adopted by the prin- 
cess, was, of course, better trained and informed than 
if he had spznt his youth in slavery. This was one of 
the results of Pharaoh’s wicked law. How different 
from what he intended! 


But I think that, after all, the best teacher of Moses 
was his mother; for she told him from what people 
he had sprung, the stories of his ancestors—Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph—their belief in a spirit God, their 
hopes for a great future, when all people would be 
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blessed through them. So Moses, bred as an Egyptian 
prince, was a Hebrew in his feelings and a Hebrew in 
his beliefs. He was brought up in the highest circle 
of Egyptian society, while his poor brethren were 
degraded to the lowest. But we shall see that a little 
later he is prepared to give up the dazzling honors of 
the court and the hope of being perhaps a king one 
day, to cast in his lot with the despised Hebrews. 

While he was still at the court of Pharaoh, he went 
among his brethren, grieved for them, and now and 
then, it is said, he would relieve their sufferings. 
Already his mind was busy with the thought of how 
he might release them from slavery. One day, seeing 
- an Egyptian ill-treating a Hebrew, he was so angry 
at the unjust sufferings of his race that, in a moment 
of burning passion, he actually slew the cruel task- 
master. 

Ah! those were rough days indeed, when each man, 
if he wished justice, had to take it in his own hands. 
The story soon became public. Moses’s life was in 
danger. In alarm he fled from Egypt, its honors and 
its splendors, and went forth into the Arabian desert. 


Was it wrong of' Moses to kill the taskmaster? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 
Paper.—Papyrus is a strong rush that grew in marshy places, 
particularly on the Nile. It had a triangular stem and would 
sometimes grow as high as fifteen feet. It was used for making 
shoes, baskets and even boats. From the inner bark they would 
make material for writing, named after the plant, papyrus—paper. 
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Caste—Explain the meaning of caste, and, while comparing it 
with different conditions of society to-day, show how very much 
more decided was the division separating the toiler from the 
priest and the priest from the soldier in ancient Egypt. In 
India to-day, the Brahmin, the highest caste, considers himself 
defiled if his garment but touches a Pariah, the lowest caste. 

Contrast Moses giving up Egyptian honors with one leaving a 
rich home in his own city to go and live among the poor. Explain 
the University Settlement movement. Tell the story of Buddha, 
who, the legend tells us, did the same thing. 

Moses is said to have trampled on the king’s crown when he 
was a child. Like Arminius, he was educated at the court of his 
enemies. 

Tell the story of -how Moses became “slow of speech” by 
burning his fingers in the plate of fire. See “Legends of 
Patriarchs and Prophets” (Baring-Gould), p. 265. 

The day after Moses had slain the Egyptain, he saw two 
Hebrews striving, and he tried to bring peace between them, but 
they only abused him and taunted him. “Alas!” said Moses; 
“now I see that the evil acts of this people are their worst ene- 
mies, and will frustrate the loving-kindness of the Lord towards 
them.” See Josephus for other traditions of Moses’s youth. 


GHAPTERS XX VI. 
THE Cacyt or Moses 


BistE Text: The spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge 
and the fear of the Lord. Isaiah xi, 2. 
While sitting mournfully at a well, an exile from 

his people and his native land, Moses noticed some 

ill-mannered men ill-treating a few shepherdesses who 
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were trying to water their sheep. The kind-hearted 
Moses, ever ready to take up the cause of others—as 
we have seen in the last chapter—rose hastily, drove 
away the brutal herdsmen, and watered the flocks of 
the young women. This little incident helped to 
decide his fate; for he was thus brought to the notice 
of their father, Jethro, and in the course of time mar- 
ried one of his daughters (Zipporah). From him Moses 
learned many things. Since he had shown himself 
so capable in looking after the flocks and holding his 
own against all comers, he became the shepherd of 
Jethro’s sheep. So, after all, Moses followed the same 
calling as his ancestors. 

A little story is told by our Sages of this period of 
his life which reveals the tender side of his character. 
One day a little lamb ran away from the flock. Moses 
followed it. On it went just as fast as it could through 
valley and over hill, and did not stop till it reached a 
stream, where it quenched its thirst. ‘You dear little 
thing!” said Moses, gently taking it up; “had I 
known what you wanted, I myself would have carried 
you in my arms to the stream.” Then a heavenly 
voice cried: “Thou who hast shown so much patience 
and love to the sheep of man’s fold art worthy to be 
the good shepherd of God’s fold.” We can tell char- 
acter from trifles. He who lovingly tended the dumb 
animals intrusted to his care became a little later the 
fittest man to lead a great people through hardship 
and danger. How this came about you will hear 
later on. 
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This quiet life among the solemn mountains gave 
Moses ample time to think of his old longing to free 
his brethren. He was an exile now because he had 
struck a blow for one of them. That had, at least, 
taught him that such was not the way to help them; 
that he could not free them by violence. Then he 
thought of the great Helper—God. Surely God 
could aid him to save bis people; could not God do all 
things ? 

One day Moses. Saw a bush in flames, which, in 
spite of the fire that played about it was not consumed. 
He turned aside to see this strange sight, and heard a 
mysterious voice call him: “Moses, Moses, put off 
thy shoes from thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” Then Moses knew that he 
was in the presence of God, and that the task of de- 
livering his people that he prayed for, yet dreaded, was 
at hand’ 

The voice said: 

“T have surely seen the affliction of My people that are in 
Egypt, and have heard their cry by reason of their task- 
masters. .. . I am come down to deliver them out of the 
hand of the- Egyptians... .. Come now therefore and I 
will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth 
My people the children of Israel out of Egypt.” 

And Moses said unto God: “Who amI1.... that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt?” And 
He said: “Certainly, I will be with thee; and this shall 
be the token unto thee, that I have sent thee: when thou 
hast brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve 
God upon this mountain, .... Thus shalt thou say unto 
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the children of Israel: I am hath sent me unto you... . 
This is My name forever,.... My memorial unto all 
generations!’ .... 

And Moses said . . . . “Oh, Lorp, I am not a man of 
words ....I1 am slow of speech, and of a slow tongue.” ° 
And the Lorp said unto him: “Who hath made man’s 
mouth? or who maketh a man dumb, or deaf, or seeing, 


or blind? is it not I the Lorp?.... Is there not Aaron 
thy brother .... And he shall be thy spokesman unto 
the people.” 


The voice ceased; the message was delivered. 
“Oh, if God would but send some one else!” he cried, 
with misgiving. “No! I must not be a coward. I 
will do my Master’s bidding, as did Abraham before 
me. It is my duty to help my people.” In some such 
way he may have struggled till the resolve took firm 
root in his heart. Then, taking his wife and his two 
sons, Gershom and Eliezer, he went forth again into 
Egypt on the perilous task of freeing the Hebrews 
from bondage. 


Who besides Moses met his wife at a well? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Inspiration.—The Bible tells us little of the many years Moses 
stayed in the wilderness. We may, therefore conclude that it was 
a period not of action, but of thought. He may have planned 
many of the wise laws he gave to his people later on, in the 
majestic solitudes of Mount Horeb. It is in periods of quiet, 
away from the affairs of the busy world, that some of the noblest 
thoughts have been born in the minds of men. In the beauty 
and peace of nature we sometimes feel nearer to God. It is at 
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such precious moments when a great soul is alone with God 
that he feels himself inspired. 

What is inspiration? It is to feel the spirit of God working 
within us, to be stirred with something of His wisdom; to think 
noble thoughts that will last for all time. When God wishes us 
to do great things, He fills us with His spirit. Only a few are 
worthy to be His messengers. Only a few are able to forget 
themselves and give their lives to making others wiser and better. 
Abraham was such a man, Moses was such a man. Both were 
inspired; both were “called.” 

Compare the Call of Jeremiah (ch. 1) who also hesitated at 
first, thinking himself unfit. 

Jethro is twice called Reuel, which means chief. 

Moses named his first son Gershom—“I was a stranger in a 
strange land.”—thinking of his desolation. But his second son 
he called Eliezer—“God is my help’—showing that hope was 
dawning in his heart again. 

The Rabbis say that God appeared in a lowly bush instead of 
4n a lofty tree to teach man humility. His presence can exalt the 
humblest object. The position does not honor the man; the man 
must honor the position. 

The name applied to God, “I am that I am” (Exodus iii. 14), 
may mean, “I shall be there wherever my aid is invoked.” 

Israel has sometimes been compared to the “burning bush;” 
they have passed through the furnace of affliction and are yet 
unconquered. 


Meetine or Moses anp AARON 


\ 
Aaron went and met Moses by the mountain of God and kissed him.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII, 
Moses BEFORE PHARAOH 
Brste Text: Be strong and of good courage; be not 


affrighted, neither be thou dismayed, for the Lord 


thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest. 
Joshua i. 9. 


Moses was a brave man. As soon as he reached 
Egypt he took his brother Aaron and went up to the 
court of the great Pharaoh himself. Rameses was 
now dead, and Men-eph-tha, his son, reigned in his 
stead. But the change had brought no relief to Israel. 
Moses was now a stranger in the land of his birth, for 
nearly all who knew him had passed away. That he 
had once been a prince in that very court could not 
aid him now. He must rely on the help of God and 
the justice of his cause. 

In a few words he told Pharaoh his wishes. Some, 
Hebrew tribes living in Goshen had been made slaves 
by the Egyptians. They asked their freedom and 
the right to worship the God of their fathers. They 
wanted to live their own life in their own way. 

The king listened scornfully. “Who'is your Lord 
that I should hearken to him? I will not let Israel go. 
The only gods are the Egyptian gods. By their aid, 
see what wonderful things Egyptian magicians can 
perform!” He called some of them forward. Each 
threw down his rod and it became a serpent. (Some 
Eastern magicians are very clever in holding a serpent 
so rigidly that it looks like a stick.) But none of these 
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clever things frightened Moses, for he could do them 
too. He had been brought up in Egypt and had 
learned much of their wisdom. 

The king became alarmed at this bold man and his 
confidence is the great God of whom he spoke. But 
he did not want to show Moses that he cared, so he 
spoke angrily to them: “Attend to your own affairs, 
you Moses and Aaron. Do not hinder the people from 
their work or I will lose the profit of their labor. I 
shall make it harder for them now than ever. They 
shall no longer be given straw to make their bricks 
with, they will have to gather it themselves; and yet 
they will have to bring daily the same number of 
bricks.” 

Thus ended his first visit. All that Moses could do 
for his people so far, was to make their burdens heav- 
ier than before. Meeting some of his unfortunate 
brethren, instead of thanking him they abused him. 
You have made our lot worse than before; why do you 
not let us alone? } 

Great causes are not easily won. Moses began to 
lose heart. For he found it difficult even to interest 
the people themselves in their welfare. Slavery had 
so degraded them that some hardly wanted to be free 
any more. They had lost hope and heart. So they 
hearkened not unto Moses for impatience of spirit and 
for cruel bondage. ‘How shall Pharaoh listen to me,” 
cried Moses bitterly, “even my own people, whom I 
want to help, will not listen.” How often people are 
their own worst enemies! 
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Still Moses went among them and bade them be not 
discouraged at the failure of his first attempt. He 
told them to be brave and trust in God, and He would 
redeem them yet. He reminded them of the duty. 
they owed to themselves to do all they could to regain 
their liberty. He tried to rouse them by reminding 
them of their duty to their children. That appeal 
always strikes home. 

In all great movements people only wait for a leader. 
When a few of the best of them saw Moses making 
their cause his own, in spite of opposition and danger, 
they began to feel something of his faith. They began 
to believe that he was sent by God; and they bowed 
their heads and worshiped. 


Why did Pharaoh increase Israel’s burdens when asked to free 
them? 


Notes ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


The Rabbis have a proverb: “When the tale (number) of 
bricks is increased, then comes Moses.” This means that when 
our troubles grow too great to be borne, a deliverer always 
comes. 

The first attempt to improve our lot often makes it worse 
than before. Let this not discourage us. 

For illustrations of Perseverence, see “Character Lessons i1 
American Biography,” ch. ix. 
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CHAPTER (XXIX 
FREEDOM 


Brste Text: Marvellous things did He .. . in the 
land of Egypt. ... He cleaved the sea and caused 
them to pass through. By day also He led them 


with acloud. Andall the night with a light of fire. 
Psalm lxxvtn. 12, 13, 14. 


When Moses again appeared before Pharaoh and 
demanded in the name of the living God that he cease 
his bitter torture of a harmless people and set them 
free, the king began to feel uneasy. He was just a 
little frightened: of this man whose very coming had 
given new energy to the slaves. 

Moses no longer pleaded for Israel’s deliverance; he 
demanded it; and warned the king that God would 
punish him for his hardheartedness. Every calamity 
that now happened in Egypt was regarded by the 
alarmed people to be a punishment from the hand of 
the God of Moses. The king got frightened too and 
even began promising to free the Israelites, but he 
broke his word each time, as soon as Moses’ back was 
turned. 

As many as ten plagues occurred at this time, each 
more terrible than the one before. Every plague at- 
tacked some favorite idol of Egypt and showed the 
people how foolish it was to worship them, since all 
things were in the hands of the unseen Spirit. First 
the waters of. the Nile, which was believed to be a 
god, were turned red like blood, so that the people 
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would not drink it. Frogs, gnats and flies were all 
symbols of divine beings to the Egyptians; but thev 
now infested all the houses and tormented the people, 
and none of their prayers to the gods, who were sup> | 
posed to protect them from these pests, succeeded in 
driving them away. Then disease spread among the 
cattle, although they were sacred to the highest god 
of the Egyptians. Next boils broke out upon the peo- 
ple’s bodies when ashes were cast up in the air, just 
to show them how foolish it was to believe as they 
did, that if ashes were thrown in the air, evil would 
keep away. The Egyptians used to bow down to the 
elements—wind, rain and lightning—but they now 
broke out in a destructive hailstorm. Locusts that 
they venerated ate up all their vegetation. They 
thought the sun was god, then its light was taken 
away from them for three days. The last plague, the 
severest of all, was the dying of the first-born in every 
Egyptian house, showing that life and death were in 
the power only of the Almighty Father taught by 
Moses, and that even their nearest and dearest, their 
first-born, lived but at His will. 


J 


At this last blow, the false king, who was for ever 
promising to free Israel while each plague raged and 
breaking his word as each plague ceased, now com- 
pletely yielded. Ah! God was mightier than all his 
idols. He who had first defied God, now asked Moses 
to pray to God for him. Yes, Israel should go at once. 
said the trembling monarch; they must go; who 
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knows what will happen next? Before he forced them 
to stay; now he forced them to go .No man can fight 
against God or change His purpose. Even gifts of 
clothing and jewels were heaped upon the Israelites 
by the frightened Egyptians to hasten their departure. 
But some of them came so to believe in Israel’s cause 
that they actually left Egypt with them. 


Such was the haste of our ancestors to leave the 
land of their sorrow, that they did not give themselves 
time to leaven their dough for bread for the journey. 
So they took it up in their kneading trays, which were 
hurriedly bound up with their clothing, and let it bake 
in the sun while they hastened away. They therefore 
ate it unleavened, and that fact was never forgotten. 


They had not gone far when the Egyptians, throw- 
ing aside their fears, sent an army in hot pursuit after 
them. They soon came in sight of them—just as they 
reached the banks of the Red Sea—named from the 
color of the reeds that grew on its banks. The Israel- 
ites began at once to despair and believed that their 
end had at last come. “Because there were no graves 
in Egypt,” said they bitterly to Moses, “hast thou 
taken us away to die in the wilderness?” “Fear not,” 
said Moses, “stand still, and see the salvation of the 
Lord. ... The Lord will fight for you, and ye shall 
hold your peace.” 


Forward went the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
and the waters were a wall unto them on their right 
hand and on their left. The Egytians saw their de- 
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parting figures on the opposite shore. How should 
they reach them? Maddened at the loss of their 
slaves, they plunged into the water, hoping to reach 
the other side in safety. But when they were in the 
midst of the sea, the sea returned to its strength and 
down came the waters upon them. Many of them 
were in chariots and the heavy iron wheels sank deep 
in the soft mud of the bed of the river, and they could 
not get on. The frightened horses plunged so vio- 
lently, that they tried to get back on foot; but the 
rising waters now made return equally impossible, 
It was not long before Israel in the distance saw the 
sea cover their old enemies. Freedom was won at 
‘last. 
Led by Moses and Miriam his sister, they sang a 

song of praise to God for their great deliverance. 
Here are some of the verses: 

The Lorp is my strength and song, 

And He is become my salvation; 

This is my God, and I will glorify Him; 

My father’s God, and I will exalt Him. 
Thy right hand, Oh Lorn, glorious in power, 
And in the greatness of Thine excellency Thou overthrowest 

them that rise up against Thee; 


Thou didst blow with Thy wind, the sea covered them; 
They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 


Who is like unto Thee, O Lorn, among the mighty ? 

Who is like unto Thee, glorious in holiness, 

Fearful in praises, doing wonders? . . 
Thou in thy love hast led the people, that Thou hast redeemed ; 
Thou hast guided them in Thy strength to Thy holy habitation. 
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Thou bringest them in and plantest them in the mountain of 
Thine inheritance, 
The place, O Lorv, which Thou hast made for Thee to dwell in, 
The sanctuary, O Lorp, which Thy hands have established. 
The Lord shall reign for ever and ever. © 
Why did Pharaoh first release the Israelites and then pursue 
them? 


Notes ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


The Plagues—We are helped in understanding the Plagues by 
remembering all these calamities were common in Egypt in those 
days, and somewhat too in these. The Nile every year, in the 
month of June, becomes very red from the mud which is washed 
down from the hills. Frogs very often appear in such great num- 
bers as to become a plague. Gnats swarm in certain kinds of 
weather and are dreadfully distressing. The fly, even to-day, is 
_ the ‘most troublesome insect in Egypt, and murrain not infre- 
quently breaks out among the cattle. The blains and boils may 
have. been a leprous-like disease that often breaks out in this 
country in consequence of the marshes. Hail and thunder are 
rarer in Egypt than in most other lands, but they are not un- 
known there. Swarms of locusts may still be seen in the East, 
eating up every green thing in sight. Darkness is brought upon 
Egypt by a wind called the chemsin, and usually lasts three days. 
As to the last plague, very often pestilence sweeps away thou- 
sands, especially children, and slays vast quantities of cattle. 

A Midrash runs that “the very monuments and statues erected 
to the memory of the first-born dead were changed into dust.” 
See “Legends of the Jews,” Ginsberg, Vol. II., p. 367: J. P. S. A. 

A pretty fable is told by the Sages: When the angels around 
the throne of God wished to sing a morning hymn on the day of 
Israel’s victory, He silenced them, saying they should not sing on 
a day when so many of His creatures perished; they must not 
forget that the Egyptians were His children, too. 
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CHAPLERT SAX. 


THE PASSOVER 


BrsteE TExT: This same night is a night of watching 
unto the Lord for all the children of Israel through- 
out their generations. Exodus xii. 42. 


Moses commanded the people to keep alive the 
memory of this great Redemption forall time, and to 
teach it to their children from generation to genera- 
tion. Every year they were to celebrate the exodus 
(departure) from Egypt in a great festival. All the 
striking events in that great delivery were to be made 
clear to the children by means of symbols. A symbol 
is a sign that stands for a fact’or an idea. For instance, 
an olive branch is the symbol of peace (see chap. iv.) ; 
a flag, of patriotism; and light is the symbol of truth. 

Now, in the same way, on the festival of Israel’s 
redemption they were to eat bitter herbs to remind 
them of the bitterness of the bondage of their ances- 
tors. A bone of a lamb, an animal worshiped by the 
Egyptians, was to be placed on the table, to show that 
idols are powerless to help or injure. (It is also sym- 
bolic of the ancient custom of animal sacrifice.) The 
haste of the flight from Egypt was to be recalled by 
eating bread unleavened, as Israel had no time to leav- 
on it in their hurried departure; for, on that last night 
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in Egypt they had eaten with their sandals on their 
feet, their girdles bound round them, and their staves 
in their hands ready for immediate flight. This is the 
most important symbol and gives a second name to the 
festival, 7. e., “Feast of Unleavened Bread.” This ser- 
vice of praise and thankfulness to God, which was to 
be held each Passover Eve around the family table, is 
commonly known ‘as “Seder,” which means “order 
of service.” The book from which the story is read 
is called ,“Haggada,” which means “narrative,” for it 
tells the story of Israel’s stay in the land of darkness, 
and of their salvation by Him who looketh after all 
His creatures and ever defendeth the cause of the 
right. For over three thousand years Israelites in all 
lands have kept this festival in this same way. 

The Hebrew name of the ‘festival is Pesach, which 
means “passed over,” that is, Israel was spared the ca- 
lamity that overtook the Egyptians. 


Can you recall another symbol used at the Passover table? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PupPits. 


Matzoth—The unleavened bread is not only called “the bread 
of liberty,” it is also called “the bread of affliction.” This second 
title would give it a second meaning—the symbol -of-—Israel’s 
hardship in Egypt to indicate that they were not given time 
properly to prepare their bread. 

A Spring Festival—tsrael left Egypt in the spring month of 
Abib. The name means “green ears of the barley harvest.” In 
Bible times most of the months were only known by numbers: 
first, second, etc. 


MIRIAM 


Miriam took a timbrel in her hand, and all the women went out after 
her with timbrels and with dances.” Exodus xv, 20. 
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Symbols—Explain the meaning of the following symbols: 
Writing a law on the door-post or gate. 
A perpetually burning lamp in the sanctuary. 
The floral decorations on the Feast of Pentecost. 
The palm branch used at the Feast of Ingathering. 
The Sabbath lights. 

Also, a marriage ring, a crown, a handshake, a flag at half 
mast, black garments in time of mourning. 

Draw comparisons and distinctions between Israel’s emancipa- 
tion and the American Independence. 

The Exodus—The Exodus occurred about 1270 B. c. zr. These 
initials stand for “before the Christian Era.” The present num- 
bering of years is “after the Christian Era,” A. c. E., or merely 
c. £. Add this year to 1270 and you know how many years ago 
Israel left Egypt. Thus in 1917 it was 3187 years ago. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
Desert HaArpSHIPS 


BisteE Text: He afflicted thee and suffered thee to 
hunger . . . and fed thee with manna, which thou 
knewest not, .. . that He might make thee know 
that man doth not live by bread only, but by every- 
thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord 
doth man live.” Deuteronomy viii. 3. 


The Israelites were now free to go forward toward 
CANAAN, the home of their ancestors, where they 
hoped to settle. But we shall see that they had to 
bear many trials before they reached it. It is well that 
a merciful God has hidden the future from our eyes. 
Their journey had to be taken on foot, and most of it 
lay through a wilderness—a wild waste where little 
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“Observe this day throughout your generations by an ordinance forever.” 
vs 


Exodus xii, 17. 
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grows and where few people live. Here and there 
they had to cross deserts where nothing grows at all, 
and where no water is found except in spots here and 
there, called oases; at these welcome spots there is 
generally a spring, and a little green is seen and a few 
palms. This part of the world alters little, and it is - 
in much the same condition now that it was in:the 
days of our forefathers. Travelers passing through 
in these times meet with nearly every spot passed by 
the Israelites, and with many of the same experiences 
at the different places that the Bible tells us befell 
them. The desert wayfarers carry their tents with 
them, and when they reach a shady spot they unfold 
them, fasten them to the ground with tent pins, keep - 
them upright with sticks, and thus spend the night un- 
der cover. Next morning they fold them up, put them 
on the backs of their camels, and off they go. Thus 
our fathers lived over three thousand years ago; thus 
the desert Arab lives to-day. 


These wanderings brought terrible trials to the Is- 
raelites, already disheartened and broken in spirit by 
years of bondage. In Egypt they lacked freedom, but 
not food, for it is a very fertile land. The hardships 
they suffered were far more severe than those of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in America. Very often, parched 
with thirst, brought about by the scorching heat, they 
would at last reach a well only to find its waters not 
fit to drink. At one particular place the waters were 
bitter, and in disgust they called the place Marah, 
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which means bitter, and cried in despair to Moses. 
But their leader, who had spent many years in these 
mountain wilds and knew all about them, cast some 
plants in the water to sweeten it so that they could 
drink it; the barberry plant is still used for this pur- 
pose to-day. He took the opportunity to read them 
a lesson, If you will diligently hearken to God’s voice 
and obey His commands, none of the woes that you 
saw befall the Egyptians will happen to you. Look 
to God, the great Physician, in all life’s trials. 


The stock of provisions they brought from Egypt 
soon dwindled away. So that, whenever they reached 
a fertile spot such as Elim, which had many springs 
and date-bearing palms, they would make quite a 
lengthy stay. Sometimes they would catch a large 
flock of quails, which generally cross the Arabian des- 
ert in the spring and fall to the ground, tired out with 
their long flight, and become easy prey. 


One important article of their food while in the 
wilderness was manna. This is a juice dropped by 
the tamarisk plant, which is gathered before sunrise, 
since it melts under the heat of the sun. There is 
another kind called lichen-manna which is brought 
by the rains. When they first saw it they asked each 
other, in Hebrew of course, man hu, which means in 
English, “What is it?” So after a time they came to 
call it manna.-. That“ is -often the way «that 
names are made. It can also be derived from a word 
meaning gift, the gift of God. The Rabbins say that 
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this manna was a wonderful food suited to every age; 
it tasted like milk to babes, and like cakes of honey 
and oil to older folks. Then again those who were 
greedy and gathered too much, never found any over, 
while those easily content, who gathered little, always 
found enough. Is not this true of all things, in our 
days too? 


As though their cup of woe was not yet full, another 
danger threatened them—war. Sometimes our great- 
est sorrows are caused by our own fellow-creatures. 
A wild clan living on the borders of the wilderness— 
the Amalekites—seeing Israel peaceably passing by, 
and hearing that they were weak, almost unarmed, 
meanly stole behind them at a place called Rephidim, 
and, just when they were most worn out, began slay- 
ing the feeble, the faint and the weary, “for they 
feared not God.” The Israelites hastily gathered their 
best men and put themselves under the leadership of 
Moses’ assistant, JOSHUA, a name you must re- 
member. 


Moses went up to the top of a hill to watch the fight 
where he could be seen by all the Israelites. When- 
ever they looked up and saw the hands of their noble 
leader raised in encouragement and hope, it gave them 
new energy, and they would make a heroic dash and 
drive back the enemy. But whenever his hands were 
fallen by his side as though in despair, their hearts 
sank, their courage wavered and the enemy would get 
the mastery. So always; as long as the soldier sees 
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his commander hopeful, he feels that the enemy is 
yielding, and this inspires him to daring deeds that 
win the day. Let us add, too, that whenever we can 
smile bravely in the battle of life, in spite of its dan- 
gers and pain, we give courage to endure to those 
struggling by our side. So when he could no longer 
raise them, Moses’ hands were held up till the sun 
went down and his people had conquered their foes. 


Israel never forgot that cowardly attack of the 
Amalekites, and when they were a strong nation in 
later days, they punished them. It taught Moses, too, 
the necessity of arranging the people on some kind of 
orderly plan. Therefore, at the advice of Jethro, his 
father-in-law, who came to meet him, he divided the 
whole people into companies with officers over each; 
and he gave over a portion of his very many duties to 
some of the oldest and wisest of the people, “able 
men, such as feared God; men of truth, hating unjust 
gain.” These companies were later arranged accord- 
ing to their tribes, each carrying a banner that told 
its name. Each tribe was subdivided into families 
under the controls of chiefs. Each family carried its 
tents and everything needed for march or stay. Dif- 
ferent trumpet blasts. told them when to stop and 
when to go forward. These tribes were named after 
the twelve sons of Jacob (Israel, see p. 79) and later 
became the Israelitish nation. But as yet they were a 
long way off from being a nation. They were only a 
group of slaves that had just been made free. Bad 
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treatment had degraded.them. Moses was going to 
make them—MEN. 


Why did Israel prevail when Moses held up his hands? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Adversity—When Israel left the hardships of Egypt, they 
came upon the hardships of the wilderness. Every one’s lot has 
its difficulties. We cannot escape the conditions of life. Let 
us not bewail the pains and disappointments, but school our- 
selves to bear them, and then they will become our best teachers. 
We must not think only of satisfying our appetites, or we will 
be little better than “the brutes that perish.” 

Every existence has its light and darkness, its sweet and bit- 
ter, its joy and sorrow, its Elim and its Marah. 

Note what Shakespeare says on the uses of adversity: “As 
You Like It,” Act ii, scene 1; “Henry V,” act iii, scene 1; “Henry 
IV” (Part II), act i scene 1. 

Give some instances in history where the enthusiasm of a gen- 
eral has given victory to his men—Henry IV. of France waving 
his cockade. 

Tell all the different capacities that lie in the hands. Show 
how the possession of a thumb has helped to raise man above all 
creation. 

Should not tenderness be its own protection? The Amalekites 
did not think so; were they cowards? Compare their mode of 
fighting to Indian warfare. 

Psalm \Ixxviii gives a fine survey. in poetic form of Israel’s 
life in the wilderness. 


BOOK IV. 


THE LAW. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
FS 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


Bis_e Text: Fear God and keep His commandments, 
for this is the whole man. Ecclesiastes xii. 13. 


The time had now arrived for Israel to learn that 
they had been selected by God for a great work, or 
nussion, as we call it. They were to teach religion 
to mankind. Many faiths have since grown from 
ours. 

Tf ye will hearken unto My voice indeed, and keep My 
covenant, then ye shall be Mine own treasure from 
among all peoples; for all the earth is Mine; and ye 
shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests, and a holy na- 
tion. 

This selection of Israel followed from the promise 
made to Abraham, the first to understand that there 
was but One unseen Spirit who judged man by justice 
and not by favor. Israel was now to receive the first 
lessons in this great faith—the Tenth Commandments 
—and Moses was chosen as the first Teacher. 

We might call the Ten Commandments the alphabet 
of religion; just as all books are formed from the let- 
ters, so all later duties to God and man have grown 
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out of the Commandments. We can call them, too, 
the foundations of morals, for on these pillars rest 
Religion, Society, Law. 

They were delivered to the people at Sinai, a moun- 
tain of the Horeb range at the head of the Red Sea. 
This wild, rocky mount has become important simply 
by its connection with the Ten Commandments, or, 
as they are sometimes called, the Decalogue—i. e., the 
Ten Words. 

When Israel learned the will of God, they answered 
with one voice: “All that ‘the Lord hath spoken we 
will do.” 

FIRST COMMANDMENT. 


I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 


This hardly reads like a command; it looks more 
like a statement. But a command is implied in it. 
For we must first believe in the existence of the Cre- 
ator before we can obey Hitn. 

But the Commandments are a group of Duties, not 
Beliefs. The latter is called a Creed. Thirteen Ar- 
ticles of the Jewish Creed were drawn up by Mai- 
monides in the 12th century. 

Later on Israel were taught more about God by 
their prophets, when they were wiser and better able 
to understand. We are learning about Him still. 
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SECOND COMMANDMENT. _ 


Thou shalt have no other gods before Me. Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image, even any manner of likeness 
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of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth be- 
neath, or that is in the water under the earth; Thou shalt not 
bow down unto them, nor serve them: For I the Lorp thy God 
am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generations of them that hate 
Me, and showing mercy unto the thousandth generation of them 
that love Me and keep My gommandments. 


We shall presently see how necessary was this very 

command to a people that in Egypt had seen nothing 
but image worshipfrom their infancy. “In the 
heavens above” they saw the sun, moon and stars 
worshiped. “In the earth beneath,” animals, stones 
and images, were made gods;.and “in the waters,” 
fish and sea monsters: were supposed ‘to have divine 
powers, not to mention the waters themselves. 

We see no idol worship’ about us to-day, and yet 
there are certain forms of idolatry even in our own 
times almost as senseless and as wicked as the old- 
fashioned worship of “stocks and stones.” Some 
people worship money; that is, they care more for it 
than for right and truth. Some obey their evil pas- 
sions more faithfully than they obey the Almighty. 
Is not all this idolatry? 


THIRD COMMANDMENT. 
Thou shalt not take the name of the Lorp thy God in. vain; 
j for the Lorp will not hold him guiltless, who taketh 
His name in vain 
When we wish to lay great stress and solemnity 
upon the correctness of our words, we call on the 
Almighty to witness that what we say is true. This 
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is an oath. Some wicked persons will take an oath— 
1. €., Swear—even in that which they know to be false. 
This is breaking the third command, and in law is 
called perjury. 

But whether we call God to witness or not, we know 
that God is the all-seeing witness of everything we 
say and do. Therefore every lie breaks this command. 
Even when we act an untruth or are deceitful, we are 
abusing the powers that God has bestowed on us. 
We are breaking the command in spirit. 


FOURTH COMMANDMENT, 
Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy, as the Lorp thy 
God commanded thee. Six days shalt thou labor, and do all 
thy work; but the seventh day is'a sabbath unto the Lorp thy 
God, in it thou shalt not do any manner of work; thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy maid-serv- 
ant... nor any of thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates; that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as 
well as thou. And thou shalt remember that thou wast a servant 
in the land of Egypt, and the Lorp thy God brought thee out 
thence by a mighty hand and by an outstretched arm; therefore, 
the Lorp thy God commanded thee to keep the sabbath day. 


Here are really three commands in one: 


(a) The command of labor: “Six days shalt thou 
labor and do all thy work.” Work is here made a 
religious duty. It is wicked to be idle. A lazy man 
is therefore an irreligious man. Those who think 
labor degrading are then unacquainted with the first 
teachings of our faith. Work is one of the conditions 
of life; without it we would starve. But it is enno- 
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bling too. It schools our nature, brings out our best 
qualities and turns a savage into a civilized man. (See 
mote;nps 22.) 

(b) Next we are told to rest one day in seven: “On 
it [the Sabbath] thou shalt not do any manner of 
work.” Sabbath is a Hebrew word and means “rest.” 
Health proves the wisdom of this command. 


In taking rest for ourselves let us not forget “the 
man-servant, the maid servant, the stranger nor the 
cattle.” Dc not overwork them. Be kind and con- 
‘ssiderate to those whom accident has placed under 
your control. Be gentle to the domestic animals, that 
cannot plead for themselves. All these humane duties 
are implied in this Fourth Command. 


(c) “Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
‘The Sabbath is religion’s day. It is a day we should 
give to higher things. More than any other day is it, 
a day of family reunion and worship. Our daily work 
is laid aside. Let us try and forget our workaday 
cares. Let us turn our thoughts to God to whom we 
owe all that we have and all that we are. Thoughts 
of God will lead to thoughts of good, of right, of char- 
ity, of helpfulness. Our rabbins urge that we take the 
opportunity of our Sabbath leisure to visit the poor, 
and the sick. In this way the one sacred day will in- 
fluence the six week days. And each week we shall 
be helped to do our duties better because of the Sab- 
bath rest and the Sabbath sanctification. Thus the 
Sabbath will uplift the whole life. 
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FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 


Honor thy father and thy mother .. . that thy days may be 
long, and that it may go well with thee, upon the land which the 
Lorp thy God giveth thee. 


It will help you to fulfil this command if you under- 
stand that you owe nearly everything to your parents. 
They loved and cared for you long before you can 
ever remember. Their tenderness to you and their 
suffering for you know no limit and their greatest hap- 
piness is your welfare. Bear this in mind when they 
make a slight request, obey it with speed and willing- 
ness. Make it your duty to try and find out their 
needs without their having to express them. 

Honor your parents in another way by trying to 
become noble men and sweet women. Your good 
name will. be their good name. They will rejoice more 
in your success than in their own. “A wise son mak- 
eth a glad father, but a foolish son is the grief of his 
mother.” 


SIXTH COMMANDMENT 
Thou shalt not murder. 


In olden times murder was not considered the dread- 
ful crime we regard it to-day. Men slew each other 
for slight reasons. How little people who were not 
really wicked thought of killing others, you will 
notice in these Bible stories. It took man many long 
years to learn that human life is sacred. No other 
ancient code set so high a value on human life as the 
Mosaic Law. (See Gen. ix. 6 and Deut. xxi. 1-9.) 
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SEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


Thou shalt not commit adultery. 


This means that we must live pure lives and keep 
from all indecency, and that we must preserve the 
sacredness of our homes. Many nations around Israel 
permitted acts of shameful immodesty. The seventh 
command is only one of a whole class of precepts scat- 
tered through the Pentetench, pointing out the wick- 
edness of immorality. 


EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 
Thou shalt not steal. 


» 


Every man has a right to his own property. We 
dare not take it from him even though we be stronger. 
Might does not make right. Nor should we try to 
gain from others by craft or fraud. A workman must 
not waste his employer’s time; that is stealing too. 


NINTH COMMANDMENT. 


Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 


Some day you may be called as a witness to speak 
in behalf of another. Tell the truth, the whole truth, 
no matter what the consequences may be. “Duties 
belong to man, consequences belong to God.” Do not 
say unkind things behind another’s back. Do not gos- 
sip away another’s character. Never be guilty of 
slander. When you do not know for sure, always 
think the best. 
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TENTH COMMANDMENT. 


Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife; neither shalt thou 
desire thy neighbor’s house; his field, or his man-servant or his 
maid-servant, his ox, or his ass, or anything that is thy neigh- 
bor’s. 

“Covet” is another word for envy, but goes a little 
further. We break this command just by letting a 
bad thougkt enter our minds; for bad thoughts lead 
to bad actions. If you wish to live contentedly, do 
not greedily long for the possessions of others. Make 
the most of what you have, and if you would compare 
your lot at all, compare it with those who have less, 
with those who have nothing. Think of the many 
who have no homes, no clothes but the cast-off gar- 
ments of others, no food but what is given them in 
charity. Think of those who pass their lives on beds 
of sickness or of those who have none to love them. 
Then you will see how wicked it is to envy another 
because of a handsome bracelet or a larger house. 

The ox and ass are mentioned in the Bible rather 
than the horse, because they were the chief animals 
used in labor. 


If we break the Tenth Command, what other Commands 
would we be likely to break, too? 


Nores FoR TEACHERS AND ADyANCED PUPILS. 
Turn all the negative commands into a positive form. 
First Command. 
God is here only defined as He who brought Israel from Egypt. 
Why no word, it may be asked, of God as Creator of the world 
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and all within it and as the Father of all creatures? The an- 
swer might be made that the simple Israelites, just saved from 
slavery, would best understand God’s power and goodness if 
they were at first only told that it was God who rescued them 
from Egypt. So we read: “Israel saw the great work which the 
Lorp did upon the Egyptians, and the people feared the Lorn; 
and they believed in the Lorp and in His servant Moses. 

Second Command. 


The Hebrew for Lord or Eternal is MyM’ —(not pronounced 
Jehovah, but Jahveh). It may mean—He who maketh all things 
—the Creator. Whenever it occurs, we read it '9N(Adono1) — 
“my lord’—a term applied also (but in the singular) to an indi- 
vidual. The reverent rabbis would not even utter the name 
ascribed to God. Not that He really has a name at all. A name 
is given to@ distinguish one from other members of the same 
class. God belongs to no class. He stands alone. Says one of 
our prayers, p. 221: “He is one, but there is no unity like unto 
His unity.” Another prayer (p. 222) reads: 


And One is He, and none there is, 
To be compared or joined to him. 


This Command reaches the essence of Judaism. Our ancestors 
have been the great Mono-THEISTS of the world—i. ¢., believers 
in but One God. The declaration of His unity is our Confession 
of Faith—“Hear:O Israel, the Eternal .... is ONE;” it is re- 
cited at every service, and at the bedside of the dying. The wise 
men of to-day are finding out the oneness of the world, that it 
is all built on one plan, that its forces can be interchanged, and 
that its uniform laws pervade all space. 

The last part of the Second Command can be made clear to 
the class in this way: Children inherit from parents and ances- 
tors not only name and property, but partly, also, their char-. 
acters—their virtues and their vices. Therefore, the more nobly 


we live, the better we help our descendants to live. We are, 
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every one of us, constantly exercising a good or an evil influence 
over those around us. Thus our sins are handed down even 
“to the third and fourth generation,’ while our righteousness 
brings blessing “unto the thousandth generation.” Children are 
not punished for parental sins, but suffer their consequence; 
they are not rewarded for parental virtue, but enjoy its benefits. 
In order not to misunderstand the spirit of this command, see 
Deut. xxiv. 6 and Ezek. xviii. 


Third Command. 


“Taking God’s name in vain” is explained by some to mean 
calling “God” that which is not God at all—an idol, a vain thing, 
a false god. 

In days when written contracts were rare, much depended 
upon a man’s word. Even in later days, civil courts did not 
punish perjury, treating it entirely as a religious sin. 

Fourth Command. 


Christianity and Mohammedanism have both adopted a weekly 
day of rest and worship from Judaism. The French in the days 
of the Revolution changed this weekly rest day (as they altered 
so many things for the sake of change) to a holiday every tenth 
day. It did not last long. 

The Rabbis always set aside the best that they had for the 
‘Sabbath. 

Read “Friday Night” “The Sabbath,” “Sabbath, My Love,” 
—“Readings and Recitations,” J. P. S. A. 

Fifth Command. 

Parents are God’s messengers to children; they stand in His 
place. The Rabbis teach: “He who honors his parents honors 
God.” Therefore, the Hebrew law has always been particularly 
severe on disobedience or disrespect to parents. 

Parents are fond of giving to their children even what they 
may never have had themselves, such as higher education. So 
children may come to know more than their parents in certain 
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things. They should make this knowledge the opportunity for 
added kindness to their parents, not for humiliating them by 
pointing out their mistakes. 

For rabbinic teachings of duties to parents see “A Thousand 
Years of Jewish History,” pp. 261-2. 

Among some ancient nations, and among savages to-day, aged 
parents are put to death when they grow helpless. The last por- 
tion of the Fifth Command, “that thy days may be long,’ may be 
directed against this barbaric custom; for as we treat our parents 
will we be likely to be treated by our children. The stability of 
the nation depends upon the sanctity of the individual homes. 


See Leviticus xix. 3; Proverbs i. 8, 9; vi, 20-23. 
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Sixth to Tenth Commands. 

The Sixth teaches.the sanctity of human life; the Seventh, the 
sanctity of human honor; the Eighth, the sanctity of numan 
property; the Ninth, truthfulness of speech; the Tenth, purity 
of thought. 

The Commandments rise from outward act to inward feeling 
(the Ténth can be broken in passive silence). 

The first five are sometimes called duties towards God: 
the last five, duties towards man, though all duties to man are 
duties to God. 

The Decalogue occurs twice in the Bible—once in Exodus and 
once in Deuteronomy. The latter version is here used. The two 
texts vary somewhat, particularly in the Fourth. . 
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CHAPTER XXXITII. 


THE GOLDEN IpoL 


BisLE Text: “The Lord, the Lord, God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness 
and truth; keeping mercy unto the thousandth gen- 
eration, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin. 

Exodus xxxiv, 6, 7. 


Now, to hear commandments is one thing, to obey 
them is another. If we all did what we even know to 
be right, how very much better the world would be! 
Very few sin without knowing they are doing wrong. 
Still the sin I am about to tell you that Israel com- 
mitted was partly due to the fact that they did not 
know any better. 

Moses had taught Israel that God had no form or 
substance, that He was a Spirit. I have tried to tell 
you, in the lesson of Abraham, what a new thought 
this was, and how hard to understand that God, who 
could not be seen or touched, yet filled all space and 
made all things. 

Moses had withdrawn for many days to the quiet 
of Mount Sinai, to think over the great lessons with 
which God had inspired him to teach to the people. 

He was now returning down the mount, bringing 
with him the Ten Commandments. They were writ-. 
ten on two blocks or tablets of stone. Stone was the 
material most used for writing in olden times. They 


- made usually only one copy of what they wanted to 
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record, so it was necessary to use material that would 
last for many years. As Moses was nearing the foot 
of Mount Sinai, he heard a noise in the camp below. 
Joshua, who was with him, thought it was the sound 
of battle. The keener ear of Moses told him that it 
was singing that they heard. What had happened? 
Think of the disappointment of Moses on finding that, 
in his absence, the people had forgotten all he had 
taught -them, and had gone back to Egyptian prac- 
tices. They had urged Aaron to make them an idol 
out of their golden ornaments, in the shape of a calf, 
such as they had seen in Egypt. Just as Moses came 
upon them they were dancing round it like children. 
Moses was so overcome witn despair that in his anger 
he threw the tablets from his hand against the side 
of the mount, and they fell in fragments. He must 
have felt at that moment that it was useless to give 
the commandments to such people. They would not 
understand them. He took the golden image, ground 
it to powder and threw the ashes in the water, to show 
them what sort of a god it could be. He rebuked 
Aaron and severely punished the guilty among the 
people. 


Let us not blame Israel too much. They had in 
their lives seen nothing but idolatry around them. In 
trying to teach Israel a lesson, Moses had to learn 
one himself—that of patience—that a nation cannot 
be educated in a moment. He could hardly expect to 
undo at once the degrading effects of years of slavery, 
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which had clouded both their minds and their hearts. 
“Ill weeds grow apace.” Fruits ripen slowly, so do 
our souls. 

But the anger of gentle Moses was very short-lived, 
and we soon find him praying to the Almighty to for- 
give his people, even at the sacrifice of himself. 
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“This people have sinned a great sin, and have made 

i themselves a god of gold. Yet now, if Thou wilt for- 

: give their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray Thee, out 
of Thy book which Thou hast written.” 


But God never forgives one man by punishing an- 

other That would not be just to .either and is against 
Jewish teaching aad belief. He taught Moses that 
He is merciful to every one who is sorry for the wrong 
g he does. See the text at the head of this chapter. 
: A new set of tablets were engraved by Moses, that 
Israel might again try to learn the will of God. The 
Rabbis say that the fragments of the first were care- 
fully preserved by their side. 


Can you imagine why? 


Notes FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Aaron.—Aaron had none of the strength of his brother. He 
qwas amiable, but weak—easily persuaded to do wrong. Lacking 
courage to make a bold stand for the right, he resorts to all the 
shifts of a feeble nature. When the people demand an idol, he 
asks for all their precious ornaments to make it with, in order 
to discourage them. When determined to have it, even at that 
cost, he tells them to wait a day till a festival arrives, thinking 
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Moses might come in the mean time. When that fails, he makes 
it; and afterwards excuses himself to Moses by blaming the mis- 
chievousness of the people. Finally, he says he did not really 
make the.calf; he cast the gold in the fire and it took that form 
of itself! Aaron may have feared that the people would kiil 
him if he refused. But even that does not justify sin. For a 
further estimate of Aaron, see chap. xliv. 

Israel may havé intended the calf to be a symbol of the true 
God, but that is idolatry too. 

Writing on Stone. 

Some examples of this are still preserved in museums—such 
as “The Rosetta Stone.” We are particularly interested in “The 
Moabite Stone’—see Vol. III, ch. vit. The Babylonians wrote 
their records on brick—see Vol. II], p. 181. The Egyptian obe- 
lisks have picture writing, from which letters were later derived. 
Idolatry. 

The Mosaic Law very severely condemns eyery form of idol- 


atry, but most of all that awful practice of sacrificing children 
to Molech—-Levit. xx, 1-5. 


MtUMMy or PHARAOH OF THE OPPRESSION 


THE TABERNACLE joy 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THe TABERNACLE 


Biste Text: Behold, heaven and the heaven of heav- 
ens cannot contain Thee; how much less this house 
that I have builded? Yet ... Hearken Thou to the 
supplication of Thy servant, and of Thy people Is-. 
rael, when they shall pray toward this place. _ 

i I. Kings vit. 27, 30. 


Israel had received the Ten Commandments. They 
had learned something about God. Moses had next 
to teach them how to worship Him. They first felt the 
need of a place of worship. The whole world is God’s 
Temple, runs the text at the head of this chapter. Said 
the prophet Isaiah at a later day: The heaven is God’s 
throne, the earth is His footstool; where is the house 
that you can build to Him? Still they naturally 
wished for some one spot or building set apart for 
religious devotion, and for that only, where they 
might open their hearts to their Maker. 

It is always easier to understand objects than ideas. 
We know better what education means when we see 
a school. A hospital makes plain the meaning of char- 
ity, and so a TEMPLE helps us to think about religion 
and God. 

So a humble little sanctuary was put together in 
the wilderness, after Israel had settled there. It was 
just a tabernacle, i. ¢., tent, not fifty feet long, and 
about seventeen feet in width and height; it covered 
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as much ground as a small house. Its walls were 
made of acacia wood, least likely to decay, which were 
covered with rich hangings; the planks fitted into 
sockets. An inner room in the tabernacle, curtained 
off from the rest, was called the Holy of Holies. In 
the Holy of Holies was the Ark, which contained the 
Commandment tablets. The Ark was decorated with 
two golden figures of cherubim (angels). The next 
most important vessel in the sanctuary was the seven- 
branched golden candlestick. It was fed with olive 
oil and was kept continually burning. The “Perpetual 
Lamp” still sheds its soft light in our synagogues to- 
day. The whole tabernacle was enclosed in a large 
court, about seventy-five by a hundred and fifty feet; 
this larger space was also curtained. 

The building was so put together that it could be 
taken to pieces and carried whenever Israel continued 
their journey. All the materials came from the peo- 
pl . They were glad of this opportunity to show their 
thankfulness to God and their interest in unselfish 
aims. No one was forced to give—only he “whose 
heart was willing” need bring a gift for the sanctuary. 
Yet, so generously did their presents pour in, that an 
order had to be issued that they should send no more. 
‘There was enough, and more than enough. Whatever 
gifts they had received from the Egyptians for all 
those years and years of service, and that could be 
saved in their hurried flight, they freely gave towards 
_ the tabernacle. Princes gave gold and silver; others 
gave purple-dyed skins and whatever their workman- 
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ship could turn out that was found needful. The 
women wove rich hangings and. beautiful curtains. 
Everybody gave something; everybody’s work was: 
in it. 

Was Jacob’s “House of God” (p. 73) a Sanctuary? 


Notes FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Later Sanctuaries. ~ 

It was said that the Ark of the Covenant, the tablets of the: 
Law and some of the holy vessels were preserved in the First: 
Temple, built by Solomon. The Second Temple was built after’ 
the Exile (about 500 B. c. £.). The Roman general Pompey 
dared to enter it and was surprised not to find in it an idol! A 
third Temple was built by King Herod. It was finally destroyed: 
with the overthrow of Jerusalem (70 A. c. E.). 


Symbolic Lessons. 

a. “Let them make Me a sanctuary that I may dwell among 
them,” ran the behest. Every human being should be a sanctuary’ 
of God, and his heart the Holy of Holies. 

b. The sanctuary light was always burning. Light is the em- 
blem of wisdom, purity, liberty and joy. Jt must never go out. 

c. Israel carried its sanctuary wherever it went. We should 
carry God’s shrine with us wherever we go; we should never 
leave our religion behind us. 

d. The shwbread always on the table, indicated man’s constant 
dependence on God for sustenance. 

e. The sanctuary was made “after the pattern in the Mount. 
Let all your ideals be lofty. 

f. Bezaleel and Aholiab, two skilled craftsmen, were said to 
be inspired by God to do the work of the sanctuary. God not 
only inspires religious teachers and great geniuses, but every’ 
honest toiler in a good cause, the artisan as well as the artist. 
All work that is done faithfully, honestly, with our best ability,, 
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is godly work, worthy the touch of His spirit. Every laborer 
who is true to his task is doing his Master’s service, just as the 
prophet who preaches God’s Word, only in a different way. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


WorsHIP 


BisLe Text: O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth 
shall declare thy praise. For thou delightest not 
in sacrifice, else would I give it; thou hast no pleas- 
ure in burnt offering. The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise. Psalm li. 17-19. 


One tribe, Levi, was chosen to be the religious 
teachers of the others. The priests were taken from 
this tribe, and Aaron was called the first High Priest. 
It is said that in later days all high priests came from 
his family. The priests were the teachers of the 
children, and perhaps they were the doctors as well. 
For, in early times many duties now divided into dif- 
ferent trades or professions, were often performed by 
one person. A little later in the Bible story, you will 
learn of men, called Judges in time of peace, who were 
captains in time of war. 

What was their form of worship? The Mosaic Law 
did not introduce animal sacrifice but adopted it. It 
was the prevailing custom then and for many cen- 
turies later. The burning of meat offerings on altars 
or presenting them to the priests, was one of the ways 
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that people prayed to God in olden times. It is doubt- 
ful whether Israel would have understood worship 
without them. So when they wanted to thank God 
or to confess to Him any wrong they had done, they 
brought an offering to the tabernacle. A prayer was 
also recited with it. They could bring as offering 
what they could afford—a lamb or only a pigeon, or, 
perhaps, just a handful of flour. 

Many years later the Prophets discouraged - this 
crude mode of worship. Jeremiah, speaking in the 
name. of God, as the Prophets always did, said: 

I spoke not unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the 
day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, con- 

_ cerning burnt offerings or sacrifices; but this thing I 
commanded them, saying: Hearken to My voice and I 
will be your God. 

So in a similar spirit spoke Isaiah (i. 11-17) ; Hosea 
(vi. 6); Amos (v. 22-24). (See also Psalms li. 8-15; 
Proverbs xv. 8.) But the subject will. be more fully 
treated in Vol. III. 

Although the Ten Words contained the grand les- 
sons of our Faith, they were, of course, not the only 
religious laws given to Israel by Moses. And we 
must also not forget that Moses taught his people 
more than religious laws. He had founded a nation 
and wished to give rules, not only for moral and hu- 
mane conduct, but for their guidance in almost every 
need of life. He gave them laws for government, for 
health, laws for labor and laws for family and social 
life. 
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Moses began a great work. He did not finish it. The 
grander our plans, the more impossible it becomes to 
finish them in one lifetime. Moses opened to Israel 
a new path in religion, and left to those who would 
come after him—the Prophets, the Scribes, the Rab- 
bins—the continuance of the work he had so nobly 
begun. Said Rabbi Tarphon: “None is expected to 
finish the work, but every one should do his share.” 
Let us now take up some of the wise laws in the early 
books of the Bible. 


Which is harder—to start a new work or to complete it? 


Notes ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


The Priestly Blessing—The priests were to bless Israel in the 
following words: 

The Lorp bless thee, and keep thee; 

The Lorp make His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee; 

The Lorn lift up His countenaite upon thee, and give thee 
peace. 

Tell in what other ways than by sacrifice and prayer we can 
worship God. J 

The Mosaic Law.—Many laws ascribed to Moses belong to 
later times. The gratitude of later generations credited him 
with more than he actually taught or than the people were ready 
to receive. Nations love to make their first noble men authors 
of all the good that has even come since their time.. They are 
not entirely wrong. We cannot overestimate our debt to Moses. 
For when he told our fathers that God was holy and we must 
be holy too, he laid the foundation of religion. The rest fol- 
lowed naturally and necessarily. 
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CHAPTER XXXV’I. 
SLAVERY 


BrsLteE Text: They are My Servants, whom I brought 
forth out of the land of Egy t; they shall not be sold 
as bondmen. Leviticus xxv. 42. 


Many ancient usages were not actually commanded 
in the Mosaic Law, but were just retained. Slavery 
was one of these. Making slaves of the weak or the 
poor or the prisoners of war was a very ancient prac- 
tice. We find it earlier than the days of Abraham. 

So it was difficult to give up a custom practised by 
all nations, and by which the life of ancient people was 
regulated. Thus, while Moses permitted slavery 
among the Israelites, it was so completely modified 
that it could hardly be called slavery at all. 

A slave is the property of his master forever. The 
Hebrew slave was to be set free after six years. 

In other lands, none can interfere with a man’s pos- 
session of his slave. In the Mosaic Law, one’s rela- 
tives had the right to redeem their kinsman by pay- 
ment at any time. 

According to usual slave laws, a man could treat 
his slave pretty much as he pleased. According to the 
Mosaic code, if the master injured even the tooth of 
his slave, he was compelled to grant him his liberty. 

A slave who escaped from his master was not to be 
delivered up; he was to be protected and cared for. 
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He who stole a man and sold him for a slave was 
to be put to death. 


The Hebrew slave set free ae six years’ service 
was not to be sent off naked and penniless. He was 
to be decently clothed, and to be well supplied with 
sheep, grain and wine. Every slave had to rest on 
the Sabbath and to enjoy the Festivals. 


Every fiftieth year was called the Year of Jubilee. 
All Hebrew slaves had to be freed then, even those 
who had not gone. out in their seventh years, prefer- 
ring to stay with a good master. In this Jubilee year, 
too, all estates or homesteads, except those in walled 
cities, that had been sold through poverty, now came 
back to their first owners. This kept the rich from 
growing too wealthy, and the middle classes from get- 
ting too poor. The law for the land was similar to 
the law for the servant. It rested not only during the 
fiftieth, but also every seventh year. The farms were 
not ploughed then; they were left to lie fallow. This 
was the olden way of improving the soil: Whatever 
grew of itself during this time belonged to the poor. 
Most of these rules taught the people kindness to 
others. 

So many advantages were given to the slave, and 
so many restrictions were imposed on the master, that 
these laws led the way to the giving up of slavery 
among the Hebrews altogether. 


What is the difference between hard labor and slavery? 


To 
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Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 

Read “Slavery among the Hebrews,” by Dr. M. Mielziner, in 
the Hebrew Review (a quarterly, Cincinnati, 1881). 

When did slavery cease in Western Europe, in the English 
colonies, in the United States, in Brazil, and serfdom in Russia? 
Where does it exist to-day? 

Jeremiah (xxxiv., 8-17) severely bondemns his brethren for not 
freeing their slaves in the seventh year. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
DUTIES TO THE Poor 


Biste Text: He that is gracious unto the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord. Proverbs xix. 17. 


In the world of the time of which we are writing, 
it was quite a new idea to make laws for the protec- 
tion of the poor. Even in countries that were far ad- 
vanced in philosophy, and in art, some centuries later, 
the poor were left to shift for themselves. To make 
it, then, the duty of every Israelite to look after his 
poor brother was a new lesson to the world. So many 
laws in the Bible were new lessons to the world. Let 
us rejoice that they have become so widespread to- 
day. | 

In spite of the great attention given to the relief of 
poverty, in the Holy Scriptures, the Hebrew language 
contains no word for charity. Because the Israelites 
were made to understand that part of their property 
belonged to the poor by right. The relief of the needy 
was less a kindness than a duty. 
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Here are some of the laws that show how tenderly 
the poor were looked after and how carefully they 
were protected: 


Ye shall not afflict any widow, or fatherless child. 

If thou lend money to any of My people, even to the poor 
with thee, thou shalt not be to him as a creditor; neither 
shall ye lay upon him interest. 

If thou at all take thy neighbor’s garment to pledge, thou 
shalt restore it to him by that the sun goeth 
down; for that is his only covering; it is his garment 
for his skin; wherein shall he sleep? 

When thou dost lend thy neighbor any manner of loan, thou 
shalt not go into his house to fetch his pledge. 


One’s home is sacred. An old proverb runs: “A 
man’s house is his castle.” 


No man shall take the mill or the upper millstone to pledge; 
for he taketh a man’s life to pledge. 


By that mill he earns his living. None of the neces- 
sities of life could be taken for debt. 


When ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not 
wholly reap the corner of thy field, neither shalt thou 
gather the gleaning of thy harvest. And thou shalt not 
glean thy vineyard neither shalt thou gather the fallen 
fruit of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the 
poor and for the stranger. : 

When thou reapest thy harvest in thy field, and hast forgot 
a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go back to fetch it; 


it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for 
the widow. 
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When thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt 
not glean it after thee; it shall be for the stranger, for 
the fatherless and the widow. 


If thy brother be waxen poor, and sell some of his posses- 
sions, then shall his kinsman that is next unto him come, 
and shall redeem that which his brother hath sold. 


If thy brother be waxen poor, and his means fail with thee, 
then thou shalt uphold him. As a stranger and settler 
shall he live with thee. Take thou no interest of him 
or increase, but fear thy God, that thy brother may live 
with thee. 


If there be among you a needy man, one of thy brethren, 
within any of thy gates, ... thou shalt not harden thy 
heart nor shut thy hand from thy needy brother; but 
thou shalt surely open thy hand unto him, and thou 
shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need in that 
which he wanteth. 


W hat is the difference between charity and philanthropy? 


Notes FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PupIts. 


Notice that these Poor Laws are drawn up particularly for an 
agricultural people, which Israel was. 

Among those who were to receive relief were the Levites, 
because they “had no portion or inheritance.” So we find them 
often classed with widows and fatherless. 3 

Many of these laws occur in Exodus and Leviticus and are 
repeated in Deuteronomy. Indeed, behests to look after the 
poor are found scattered throughout the Bible. 


Tell of different charitable institutions to-day—Asylums for 
infants and for the aged; orphanages for those without par- 
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ents; hospitals for the sick; homes for the friendless; loan and 
agricultural societies; and varied associations for care of the 
immigrant and the persecuted. 

By the use of a Concordance look up texts in the Prophets 
and Psalms teaching kindness to the poor. 

For Talmudic injunctions on charity see “A Thousand Years 
of Jewish History,” pp. 269-270. 


CHAPTER XXXVITI. 
Laws oF HEALTH 


Brste Text: He that followeth after righteousness 
and enerey, findeth life, prosperity and honor. 


Proverbs xxt. 21. 


While giving most of his attention to the soul, 
Moses did not forget the body. “A healthy body is 
the best foundation for a healthy mind,” runs a well- 
known saying. The Israelites were forbidden to eat 
any animals or fish that were considered unhealthy— 
all fish that had not fins and scales, all animals that 
did not part the hoof and chew the cud. The com- 
plete list will be found in chapter xi. of Leviticus. 
These laws show much knowledge of what is needful 
for our human system and what is harmful to it. You 
will better understand the great necessity of these 
laws when I tell you that all coarse and indigestible 
food is doubly dangerous in hot climates. The people 
about us to-day abstain from using for food most of 
the animals forbidden by the Mosaic Law. We find 
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the drinking of blood already forbidden in the time of 
Noah. 

These laws were not intended to deprive our ances- | 
tors of any enjoyment, but simply for their own good. 
The Jews were never an abstinent people, but they 
were always a temperate people. These two big 
words mean that they were not prevented from tak- 
ing in small quantities anything which is hurtful only 
in large quantities, such as wine and strong liquors. 

Wonderful caution was taken against disease. Do 
you know the meaning of quarantine? It is keeping 
apart people who are infected with anything con- 
tagious, to prevent spread of disease. We find it 
planned out in these Bible laws with much care and 
exactness. If a house was very much infected, it had 
to be pulled down. Whoever came in contact with 
the dead, the diseased or anything unclean, had to 
wash his clothes and keep apart a whole day. When 
you read that whole districts would often be swept 
away by the spread of contagious disease in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and even in our own days, you will under- 
stand the blessing of these laws. 

By faithfully living up to them, the Jews have often 
been spared in the midst of plagues and pestilence. 
Through their dietary laws (rules for food) they have 
come to be renowned for their longevity—long lives. 


Show the connection between health and self-control. 
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Notes ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


The dietary regulations were not only imposed to promote 
health, but also for priestly purity. The flesh of certain animals 
was forbidden as being unclean. 

In addition to the Biblical laws many restrictions were im- 
posed by the rabbis with regard to food. They devised a par- 
ticular method for the slaughter of animals for food (schechita). 
They had to be minutely examined for any trace of disease The — 
knowledge thus acquired made the Jews renowned phySicians in 
the Dark Ages. See “History of Medizval Jews,” p. 204, note. 

Look up Ch. xx and xliii in “Character Lessons in American 
Biography,” for suggestions on temperance and self-control. 

Asceticism—Although the Mosaic Code permitted Nazarites 
—men who voluntarily abstained from many of the enjoyments 
of life, chiefly from drinking wine (see chapter vi. of Num- 
bers)—the institution was by no means encouraged. The Rabbis 
were decidedly against it. They thought it wrong to renounce 
through life any of the gifts that God has bestowed. The Es- 
senes, a Jewish sect that lived some two thousand years ago 
and who led ascetic lives, were very few in number, and finally 
died out. See “A Thousand Years of Jewish History,” page 82. 


CHAPTER WX 
HOo.LINeEss 


Brisite Text: Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your 
God am holy. 


Leviticus xix. 2. 


When we have learned to keep our bodies clean, we 
are led to purify our minds and hearts. “Cleanliness 
is next to godliness,” while dirt often invites sin. 
Our ancestors were solemnly told time and time again 
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how ‘mportant it was that they should be pure, mod- 
est, moral. They were to be a holy nation. “Holy” 
means set apart for a sacred purpose. In later days 
holiness came to be the quality they most prized. 
Nothing unclean in food, in body, in mind, in heart, 
was to be tolerated for a moment. A large number 
of the Mosaic Laws are protests against the impure, 
wicked practices of the times. 

Many of the laws were specially directed against 
the superstitions of the surroundings peoples. A su- 
perstition is a foolish belief, a notion that finds no 
support in our reason. 

Among the superstitions that the Bible condemns 
are witchcraft, enchantment, sorcery, which are each 
and all nothing more than pretending to do or to tell 
wonderful things by means of strange practices. 


Wearing garments of mixed materials, sowing to- 
gether seeds of different kind, dressing in clothing of 
the opposite sex, shaving the corners of the beard, 
boiling a kid in its mother’s milk, were all customs— 
not harmful in themselves—that were supposed to 
bring luck or to keep off evil. So the Lawgiver tells 
Israel to avoid them. 

But some of these practices were not only foolish, 
they were also wicked and cruel. Much in the re- 
ligions of ancient nations consisted of foolish and 
dreadful practices of this kind. 

The Israelites were not only forbidden these prac- 
tices, but they were commanded to uproot them, to 
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wipe them off the face of the earth. They must 


preach and teach God and Purity. This was the mis- 
sION of our people; this was their message to the 


world. 


Who were called “Puritans,” and why? 


Notes ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Purity.—Particular emphasis is laid on chastity in the Mosaic 
Law. Even the suggestion of lewd behavior is severely frowned 
down. Very strict rules were drawn up as to marriage; relatives 
with whom marriage is forbidden are clearly specified. 

The term “Code of Holiness” is applied to Leviticus xvii-xxvil. 

See reference to Puritans in “Character Lesson in American 
Biography,” p. 41. 


Superstitions —To believe that spilled salt or crossed knives 
bring trouble; that it is bad to begin an undertaking on Friday; 
that if thirteen sit down to table one will die; to suppose that 
certain things, such as horseshoes, bring “luck,” are all instances 
of superstition; and to encourage them is against the spirit of 
our religion. The same may be said as to consulting palmists, 
clairvoyants and fortune tellers. 

Israel’s mission to the world will be found expressed in Isaiah 
xiii 1-8; xlix, 1-9. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
KINDNEsSs TO ANIMALS 


Brste Text: A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast. Proverbs xii. 10. 


You will be glad to learn that in all these laws 
which considered our human needs, the dumb animals 
were not forgotten. The following commands show 
how tenderly the feelings of the brute creatures were 
protected: 

Beasts of unequal strength, such as the ox and the 
ass, must not be harnessed together. 

In taking birds or eggs from a nest, the dam (the 
mother) had to be first set free. 

The ox must not be muzzled when threshing out 
the corn. Why? 

If one sees the ass of a person that hates him bend- 
ing in pain beneath its burden, he must not run away 
and pretend not to see it; he must go forward and 
assist, if only for the sake of the poor animal. 

In later times our Rabbis faithfully followed the 
spirit of the Law, and thought out a merciful manner 
of killing animals for food. The practice still found 
among savages of cutting pieces of living animals for 
food was strictly forbidden. 

They also taught that domestic animals should be 
fed before their owners took their own meal. 
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Try to live up to the spirit of these humane pre- 
cepts by never cruelly killing insects or torturing any 
dumb creature that cannot help itself. Remember 
that many animals are our helpers and friends. 

They have become so by patient men learning first 
to understand and in the end to grow very fond of 
them. The prophet Isaiah looked forward to a glo- 
rious time when: 


The wolf shall dwell with the lamb: 

And the leopard shall lie down,with the kid; 

And the calf and the young lion and the fatling together ; 
And a little child shall lead them... 

They shall not hurt nor destroy in all 

My holy mountain. 


Can you tell the story of Androcles and the lion? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Nero, as a boy, tortured flies and became the most cruel of 
men. rr 

Tell about the “Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals.” 

Explain the meaning of vivisection, and give the i uae ik 
for and against it. 

Give some modern instances of cruelty to dumb creatures: 
bull fighting, crimping cod, blinding canaries to teach them to 
sing more quickly, whipping horses, or holding them with a 
tight check rein. 

Show why it is not cruel to kill animals for food. 

Cowper despised the man “who needlessly set foot upon a 
worm.” 
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We saw that Moses was chosen as the shepherd of Israel 
because of his kindness to dumb creatures (ch. xxvii). 

Look up ch. xxiv. on kindness to animals in Character Lessons 
in American Biography. 
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DUTIES TO THE STRANGER AND OTHER Laws. 


Biste Text: Ye shall keep My statutes and Mine 
ordinances, which if a man do, he shall live by them. 
Leviticus xviii. 5. 

There are many wise and beautiful laws in the Mo- 
saic Code that can hardly be given within the limits 
of this little book. You must read them for yourselves 
as you grow older. But, I have summed up in one 
final chapter a number of duties preaching fairness 
4 and kindness, that are guides for conduct for all time: 


THE STRANGER: 


A stranger thou shalt not oppress; for ye know the heart of 
a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land of 


Egypt. 
If a stranger sojourn with thee in your land ye shall not do 
him wrong. ... (He) shall: be unto you as the home- 


born among you and thou shalt love him as thyself. 


In the books of Exodus and Deuteronomy you will 
notice that many privileges given to the Israelites were 
granted to the stranger; the same duties were ex- 
pected from him, and all the rights of the poor were 
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his. He, too, must rest on the Sabbath and enjoy the 
Festivals. 


As for the congregation, there shall be one statute both for 
you and for the stranger that sojourneth with you, a 
statute for ever throughout your generations; as ye are, 
so shall the stranger be before the Lord. 


In reading these humane precepts, it must be re- 
membered that among people who lived ever so much 
later, and who ought to have been ever so much wiser, 
a stranger had few rights and was very often abused: 
Even in our own days thoughtless boys hoot a for- 
eigner because he cannot speak their language. 
Notice, too, that the Israelites were told to treat 
strangers well, because they, as strangers, were 


treated badly in Egypt. They were to return good 
for evil. 


JUSTICE: 
Thou shalt not revile the judges nor curse a ruler of thy 
people. 


Keep thee far from a false matter and the innocent and the 
righteous slay thou not. 


/Put not thy hand with the wicked to be an unrighteous 
witness. 


Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil. 


This means that you must not go even with the 
majority when you know they are wrong. What most 
people think is usually, but not always, right. 


Thou shalt not favor a poor man in his cause. 
Thou shalt not wrest the judgment of thy poor in his cause. 
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If the poor man be wrong, say so, even though he 
be poor. Pity must not stand in the way of right and 
truth. Be not, on the other hand, unjust to the poor 
man, because he is poor and cannot defend himself. 

Furthermore, a man could not be condemned on the 
evidence of less than two witnesses. 


Thou shalt take no bribe. 


A bribe is a gift given to the judge to decide the 
case in one’s favor, or any reward offered to defeat 
justice. ' 


Ye shall not steal, neither shall ye deal falsely nor lie one 
to another. 

Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment, nor respect the 
person of the poor, nor favor the person of the mighty, 
but in righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbor. 

Thou shalt not have in thy bag diverse weights, great and’ 
small. 

Just balances, just weights, a just ephah and a just hin shall - 
ye have. 


An ephah was a dry measure of a little more than: 
three pecks. A hin was a liquid measure of ten pints. 


Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s landmark, which they 
‘of old have set in thine inheritance. 


A landmark showed the boundary of each man’s. 
land. Now, to move a neighbor’s fence to get a little 
more land for one’s self is stealing. (See Proverbs: 
xxii, 110; 11.) 

Vows were not commanded, but once made must be 
fulfilled. 
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HUMANITY: 

Thou shalt not oppress thy neighbor nor rob him. 

Thou shalt not oppress a hired servant that is poor and 
needy, whether he be of thy brethren or of thy strangers 
that are in thy land within thy gates. In the same day 
thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun go 
down upon it; for he is poor and setteth his heart 
upon it. 

Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a stumbling block 
before the blind, but thou shalt. fear thy God. 

Thou shalt not go up and down as a talebearer among thy 
people; neither shalt thou stand idly by the blood of 
thy neighbor. 


That is to say, one must not by silence or neglect see 


the blood of those you know to be innocent, unjustly 
shed. 


Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head and honor the 
face of the old man. 

Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart. Thou shalt 
not take vengeance nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy People; but thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. © 


Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox or his sheep driven away 


and hide thyself from them. Thou shalt surely bring 
them again unto thy brother. 

When thou buildest a new house thou shalt make a parapet 
for thy roof, that thou bring not blood upon thy house, 
if any man fall from thence. ; 

In Eas:era countries the roof is a favorite place to 
sit in the cool of the day. Roof gardens were ancient 
as well as modern. Equal precautions had to be taken 
against leaving a pit uncovered in which animals 
might fall. 
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When thou goest forth in camp against thine enemies, then 
thou shalt keep thee from every evil thing. 


All, then, is not fair in war. Fruit trees, which give 
food to man, must not be destroyed even to carry on 
a siege against a city. 


What is the difference between justice and mercy? 


NOTES FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Explain the meaning of humanity through the word “human.” 
Show the relation, also, between “kind” and “kin,” between 
“brutal” and “brute.” : 

Be kind to the stranger to—your religion, your customs, your 
opinions. 

Before the knowledge of surveying, men had to trust each 
other’s honor to keep true boundaries between their lands. 

The Law as contained in the Pentateuch was made the basis 
for all later legal development by scribes and rabbis of later 
ages. See “A Thousand Years of Jewish History,” ch. xxxi. 
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BOOK  V. 


THE WILDERNESS 


CHAPTER XLIl. 
Tue Uses or ADVERSITY 


Brste TExT: “Thou shalt remember all the way which 
the Lord hath led thee these forty years in the wil- 
derness, that He might afflict thee to prove thee, to 
know what was in thy heart.” Deuteronomy vitt. 2. 


The Bible does not give us a: complete history of 
Israel’s stay in the wilderness. Only the chief events 
are recorded. Still, we are told enough to give us a 
very clear idea of their mode of life. In the course 
of their journey they stopped at many places; of some 
of thesé we are told nothing but the name. 

At Kadesh they found most reliable means of sup- 
port, and stayed there during nearly all the time that 
they were under the leadership of Moses. It became 
the centre of their sojourn. Kadesh was some sixty 
miles south of Hebron, and ‘about midway between 
the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. [See map.] It 
is a fine camping-ground, encircled with hills. 

The details of Israel’s experiences at a few of the 
halting spots are largely tales of hardship and priva- 
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tion. At Taberah they were met by a forest fire; 
at Kibroth-hattaavah many died by eating too greedily 
of some quails that flew across the camp (the name 
means “graves of lust”); at Meribah they cried for 
water, while at another spot many lost their lives 
from bites of poisonous serpents. Once or twice they 
were ungrateful enough to pine regretfully for Egypt 
because of its “fleshpots” (meat) and its fruit, for- 
getful of its taskmasters and its slavery. They were 
growing tired of the manna, they said. The “mixed 
multitude” that went up from Egypt with them were 
particularly discontented and rebellious. 


At times the discontent at the hardness of their lot, 
which was always vented against Moses, amounted 
almost to mutiny. “A little more and they will stone 
me,” he once said in despair. At one time he prayed 
for death, to be saved from the trial of guiding this 
people. Israel’s impatience reminds us of the mur- 
murings of the sailors against Columbus when their 
journey seemed to have no end, and of the unjust 
complaints against Washington in the first years of 
the American Republic. So do many ungratefully. 
abuse their benefactors when hardship overtakes 
them. s 


Once, even his own brother and sister, Aaron and 
Miriam, grew jealous, and spoke unkindly of him. 
But gentle Moses soon forgave them both; and when 
Miriam was afflicted with a terrible illness, he prayed 
to God to heal her. 
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At last a rebellion actually did break out. An en- 
vious man named Korau, with two evil-minded coth- 
panions, Datham and Abiram, started a revolt among 
the Levites, and won over some two hundred and fifty 
of the leading men to their cause. They accused 
Moses and Aaron of taking too much power to them- 
selves. “All the congregation are holy—every one of 
them,” said they, and Moses had no right to set him- 
self above the rest. Datham and Abiram went fur- 
ther yet, and said Moses was not taking them to 
“the land flowing with milk and honey,” but from it, 
for Egypt was that land! These two men.were very 
insolent to Moses in many ways. But punishment 
overtook them all. 

Of po man could the charge that he was seeking 
honors and making himself a prince be less true than 
of Moses. Little honor or glory was there to lead 
these wild bands in the lonely desert. He could have 
been a prince had he stayed in Egypt, but he left it 
to serve them. 

The best answer, perhaps, to Korah’s charge was 
an incident that occurred a little before. Two of the 
elders began to prophesy in the camp—that is, they 
felt the spirit of God move them to preach His Word 
to the people. Joshua indignantly urged Moses to 
forbid them. But Moses answered sweetly: 

Art thou jealous for my sake? would that all the Lorp’s 
people were prophets, that the Lorp would put His spirit 
upon them. 

Why were the Israelites dissatisfied with Moses? 
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Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


“Fleshpots of Egypt” has become an expression for material 
as against spiritual things. Renouncing a great aim for a “mess 
of pottage” (p. 66) ‘conveys a similar idea. 

Rashi, a Bible commentator, said that whatever Moses did 
awakened the suspicion of the people. If he came out of his 
tent unusually early, some said, “Ah, he wants to spy upon us;” 
if he stayed in it late, some were ready to suggest that he was 
hatching plots against them. 

Compare Moses in his despair, praying for death, with Elijah 
under similar circumstances. (JI. Kings xix.) 

Only mean souls are jealous, not great souls. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
Spying Out THE LAND a 


Biste Text: “Thou shalt not utter a false report.” 
j Exodus xx. 1: 


The time had now to come to push forward towards 
the country that had been the home of their ancestors 
—Canaan, Before invading a country, it is customary 
to send out scouts or spies to examine the land and its 
defences. In this way they find out the character of 
the country and the nature of its people. 

Following this rule of war, Moses selected twelve 
men, one from each tribe, to go north and find out 
something about the land they hoped to conquer. 
They returned with a report that said some good 
things, but which was, on the whole. disappointing and 
misleading. They could not deny that it was a fertile 
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“ * We came unto the land 


milk and honey; and this 
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land. Indeed, they brought back some of its fruits— 
olives, grapes, pomegranates and figs—showing that 
Canaan certainly was “a land flowing with milk and 
honey”—a poetical way of saying that its soil was 
rich. This was well, but they added: “Howbeit the 
people that dwell in the land are fierce, and the cities 


are fortified and very great.... We are not able to 
go up against the people; for they are stronger than 
we;...men of great stature.” 


Then two of the spies, JosHua and CALes, the only 
two we care to remember, came forward and said that 
these reports did not give a fair account of the land; 
that, with courage and faith, Israel could certainly 
conquer Canaan. But the cowardly report of the 
others had already saddened the spirits of the people, 
and they cried, “No, we cannot go up against it.” 


They were on the borders of the land they had been 
hoping for years to win. To reach it, they had taken 
a long journey full of perils and hardships. Yet, when 
they came to it, they were afraid and held back. They 
said they would rather submit to be slaves in Egypt 
than strike a bold blow for the home of their fathers. 
When Joshua urged them to go forward, the people 
wanted to stone him. 

Moses had need of all his moral courage to bear up 
against this disappointment. Slowly the bitter truth 
came to him that this people were not yet sufficiently 
disciplined for conquest, and hence for the still harder 
task of forming a nation and setting up a government 
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of their own. Long bondage had too completely 
broken down their manliness and courage. He must 
leave it for a later day. 

When they saw that their leader gave up hope of 
conquering the land with them, they felt that they 
were doomed to die in the wilderness. Then they 
repented their cowardice. In a fit of desperation, and 
against the advice of Moses, and without proper prep- 
aration, they tried to undo their mistake by rushing 
up to the mountains and attacking the Canaanites and 
Amalekites in a wild, reckless way. Of course, they 
failed, and were driven back with much slaughter. 

This foolish attack as much showed their unfitness 
to win the Promised Land as their cowardly refusal 
just before. The next generation (their children), 
born in the wilderness, bred to the hard life of the 
desert, unspoiled by slavery—they must be the men to 
undertake the conquest of Israel’s future home. 

Moses, then, was willing to work for a cause whose 
end he would not live to see; satisfied to plan the 
success of the Hebrew nation, even though its pros- 
perity and its glory would not dawn till he was in 
his grave. 


Could the report of the spies be false as a whole, tf each 
separate thing that they said was true? 


Notes ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Israel later acquired Canaan less by conquest than by settle- 
ment. They lived peacefully side by side with some of the 
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Canaanitish peoples. They absorbed them in part by their supe- 
riority in\aims and in force of character. But this happened 
long after the death of Moses. 

Show why a spy in private life would be contemptible, though 
worthy of praise in war. 

When we fear defeat, we usually get it. 
The name of Moses’ attendant had been Hoshea, meaning 
“God, help;” but when sent to spy the land, Moses changed it 
to Joshua, meaning “God will help.” Some one has pointed out 
that “God, help” is a cry of despair, uttered when all is lost; but 

“God will help” is a cry of confidence, showing faith in God. 


CHAPTER XEIFP. 
ConguEsts East oF THE JORDAN 


Brste Text: A king is not saved by the multitude of 
a host; a mighty man is not delivered by great 
strength. Psalm «xxi. 16. 


So for many years they continued to live the life of 
the desert. Gradually the generation that had come 
from Egypt passed away. The comrades who had stood 
at Moses’ side were one by one called: home to their 
long rest. Miriam, his sister, who had watched at his 
cradle by the Nile, was the first of the family to die. 
Then Aaron, who had been his companion in all his 
trials, passed away on Mount Hor. In the episode of 
the Golden Calf, Aaron had shown the weakness of 
his silence, for he was afraid to reprove his people. 
Later he showed the strength of his silence: two of 
his sons, Nadab and Abihu, had disobeyed God’s law 
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and had lost their lives; although the father’s heart 
was broken with sorrow, yet, to give to the people an 
example of submission to God’s will, he uttered no 
word, and in heroic silence bore his sorrow. “Be a 
disciple of Aaron,” say the Rabbis, “loving and seeking 
peace.” 


Moses was now left alone, with none of the com- 
panions of his early years; for Joshua and Caleb were 
younger men. But the children born in the wilder- 
ness were fast springing into manhood. In his closing 
years Moses found himself leading another people, to 
whom the slavery in Egypt was only a matter of 
history. Surely the time was near now to cross the 
Jordan and march on to Canaan? 


Accident brought them a foretaste of victory on the 
east side of the Jordan, while Moses was still alive. 
It happened in this way: They sent a polite message 
to the Edomites, asking permission to pass through 
their highway, promising not to turn to the right or 
left, not to touch their vineyards or even to drink 
water from their wells. The Edomites, however, 
spitefully refused and even sent an army to prevent 
them walking through. 

Not wishing to enter into unnecessary war, they 
changed their course and tried to reach the Promised 
Land by another way. They passed through the 
country of the Moabites without hindrance. . When 
they reached the borders of the AmorirTeEs, they sent to 
SrHon, the king, exactly the same request they had 
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made of the Edomites, and it may be said they received 
exactly the same refusal. The Amorites opposed their 
passage by force. A battle was fought at a spot be- 
tween the Arnon and the Jabbok, two rivers near the 
Jordan. The Israelites were victorious, and took all 
the Amorite cities, the chief of which was Heshbon. 


When they reached BasHan, its king, Oc, came out 
against them. This recalls the behavior of the Ama- 
lekites. It was hard to attack Bashan; it was so well 
defended by surrounding mountains. But the Israel- 


ites were getting courage now, and soon overthrew. 


the second enemy. These two battles made them 
masters of the land on the east of the Jordan. 


The Reubenites, the Gadites and half the tribe of 
Manasseh asked Moses whether they might take 
these conquered lands as their portion, and not cross 
the Jordan at all. For they were shepherd tribes, and 
these lands were best suited for pasture. Moses con- 
sented, but only on condition that they should be 
willing to cross the Jordan with their brethren, when 
the time should come, to help them to win the land 
on the other side, and not to return to their own lands 
till the hardest fighting was over. This they prom- 
ised. If you do not this, said Moses, you will be un- 
grateful and selfish, “and your sin will find you out.” 


Has not the time arrived to condemn all war as evil? 
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Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Point out the Jordan on the map with the land on both sides. 

Read the rabbinical legend of Aaron’s death in “Hours with 
the Bible.” (Geikie, Vol. II., page 392.) Also “Mount Hor,’— 
“Readings and Recitations,” J. P. S. A. 


CHARTER LY. 
A More DANGEROUS FoE 


BisLe Text: “My son, if sinners entice thee, consent 


thou not.” Proverbs 1. 10. 


When the Moabites, who had allowed Israel to 
march through their land, heard of their rapid con- 
quests, fear and jealousy changed them from friends 
to enemies. Balak, king of Moab, began to think 
how he could best destroy them, and sent to the 
Midianites to help him. But they feared to trust to 
open war. So they hit upon a plan that will give 
you an idea of the strange beliefs of ancient days. 

There lived in the neighborhood a Sage named 
BaLaaM, who, it was said, had power to do wonderful 
things. In those times people believed in witchcraft 
and magic. So Balak of Moab sent for Balaam to 
come and curse Israel—that is, to call on evil powers 
to bring down misfortune upon them; then he thought 
he could conquer them. To-day people are too sen- 
sible to believe in curses. They are simply the expres- 
sion of spiteful wishes against others that can harm 
only the evil wisher. 
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But the fame of Israel had reached Balaam. So, in 
spite of the presents brought to him, he replied to 
Balak’s messengers: “If you offered me a houseful of 
silver and gold, I dare not utter a word against this 
people.” But Balak tried again, and promised high 
honors and rewards. The bribes and flattery won 
over Balaam, and he consented after all. But on his 
way to Balak his conscience smote him, and he almost 
turned back. He came at last—determined, however, 
to say no word against the Israelites; for, though 
weak, he was still a God-fearing man. Balak took 
him to a high place where he could see all the Israel- 
ites encamped on the plain. He was inspired at the 
sight, and broke forth into these words: 


From Aram, Balak bringeth me; 
The King of Moab, from the mountains of the East. 
Come curse me Jacob, come execrate Israel. 
How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed, 
And how shall I execrate whom the Lorp hath not 
execrated ? 
For from the top of the rocks I see him, 
And from the hills I behold him; 
Lo, it is a people that shall dwell alone, 
And shall not be reckoned ariong the nations. 
Who hath counted the dust of Jacob 
Or numbered the stock of Israel? 
Let me die the death of the righteous, 
And let mine end be like his.” 


These beautiful poetic thoughts were, of course, not 
what Balak wanted, and you can well understand 
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that he was very angry. “I told you to curse Israel, 
and you have actually blessed them.” Balak tried him 
at another point, where he would not see so many 
of the Israelites and would not be so likely to be im- 
pressed by them. But the same truths came from 
the mouth of Balaam. Why did he feel that: curses 
uttered against Israel would not come to pass? Be- 
cause he knew that virtue is every nation’s best de- 
fense, and that as long as Israel remained virtuous 
God would protect them. So he begins a second time: 


Arise, Balak, and hear; 
Give ear unto me, thou son of Zippor: 
God is not a man that He should lie; 
Neither the son of man that He should repent; 
When He hath said, will He not do it? 


cel Or when He hath spoken, and will He not make it good? 


Behold, I am bidden to bless; 

And when He hath blessed,: J cannot call it back. 
None hath beheld iniquity in Jacob 

Neither hath one seen perverseness in Israel. 
For there is no enchantment with Jacob, 

Neither is there any divination with Israel: 
Now is it said of Jacob and of Israel, 

“What hath God wrought?” 


Yet again Balak tries to persuade him, if not to 
curse Israel, at‘least not to bless them. But in vain. 
Balak saw that all heathen magic was useless, and 
cast it aside. Whenever he looked towards Israel he 
forgot Balak’s temptations, he was purified—‘the 
spirit of God was upon him.” Here are some of his 
words spoken at the third time; 
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How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, 

Thy dwellings, O Israel. 

As valleys stretched out, 

As gardens by the river side. 

As aloes planted of the Lorn, 

As cedars beside the waters,.... 

Blessed be every one that blesseth thee, 
And cursed be every one that curseth thee. 


Balaam was now so completely overcome with the 
lofty thoughts the sight of Israel awakened, that, 
although the king now cast him off altogether, he 
burst forth into new praise of Israel, and foretold 
their conquest of the nations around them. 

We would like that to be the end of the story and 
to believe that Balaam was a good man all through. 
But it is said that he was tempted again to injure 
rael in some way, and this time he gave in altogether. 
He advised the Midianites to tempt Israel by their 
wicked, idolatrous practices, and conquer them in that 
way. 
The shameful advice was taken. A heathen festival 
approached. The Hebrews were invited to take part 
in its impure rites. Some yielded, forgetful of their 
great mission. “ 

Then arose a young man zealous for the Lord, 
named Phineas, and showed Israel the horror of this 
sin by striking the first blow against the ringleaders. 
His example was followed by others. Israel’s better 
nature was awakened. “Down with the tempters!” 
was the cry; “Away with these shameful practices!” 
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“Blot them from the face of the earth forever!” 
Then followed a war against Midian—not for con- 
quest, but for purity. With their watchword Holli- 
ness, Israel swept away this nation of evil-doers. 

Although Balaam became an enemy of Israel in the 
end, still we have treasured up his beautiful words, 
and even placed some of them among our prayers. 
For we believe in taking good whence-ever it may 
come. 


In what did the beauty of Israel’s tents consist? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Balaam halts between good and evil, between conscience and 
covetousness, but in the struggie his better nature surrenders. 
Give instances of famous men, brilliant but sinful Ahithophel, 
Benedict Arnold, Aaron Burr; Francis Bacon was called “great- 
est, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 

Notice, in third selection of Balaam’s words what a blessing 
water is regarded (see ch. xiii). 

In reading how the Midianites used their wiles to lead Israel 
from the right, we are reminded of the old Greek fable that tells 
how the Sirens tried to lure Ulysses and his crew by the fascina- 
tion of their voices. It is most difficult to resist sin when it is 
made attractive. 
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Tue Last Days or Moses 


BisLe Text: Precious in the sight of the Lord is the © 
death of His saints. Psalm, cxvi. 15. 


The wandering period of Israel’s history, with its 
cruel hardships and its precious lesscns, was drawing 
to a close. The people that were now to leave the 
wilderness were far different from those that entered 
it. Under the painstaking guidance of Moses, the 
new generation was slowly becoming a resolute peo- 
ple, moral, humane, self-controlled. The foundations 
were laid for their descendants to grow into “a king- 
dom of priests—a holy nation.” 

The death of Moses is at hand. His precious laws 
are written down and given to the people, never to be 
lost. The tribes are now entrusted to the care of 
Joshua, who had become great even by being near the 
great Lawgiver, his master. (Always choose wise 
and good companions.) Moses leaves Israel on the 
eastern borders of the Jordan. He had freed them 
from Egypt; he had given them new lessons for life. 
He had prepared them for a great mission—to teach 
the world that the gods of the nations were idols, and 
that the service of the Eternal was righteousness. 
But they had first to learn these lessons through se- 
vere experience of trial and suffering, and it was go- 
ing to take them many, many years before they were 
mastered. 
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Here are some of these lessons taken from the Fifth 
Book of Moses—Deuteronomy : 


Beware lest thou forget the Lorp thy God, in not keeping 
his commandments, . . . lest when thou hast eaten and 
art satisfied, and hast built goodly houses, and dwelt 
therein; and when thy herds and thy flocks multiply, 
and thy silver and thy gold is multiplied, and all thou 
hast is multiplied; then thy heart be lifted up, and 
thou forget the Lorp thy God, .. . and thou say in thy 

heart: “My power and the might of my hand hath got- 

ten me this wealth.” 

q If thou shalt forget the Lorp thy God, and walk after other 

gods.... I forewarn you this day that ye shall surely 

perish. 


Ye are standing this day all of you before the Lorp you 
God: your heads, your tribes, your elders, and your of- 
ficers, even all the men of Israel, your little ones, your’ 
wives, and thy stranger that is in the midst of thy 
camp, from the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of 
thy water, that thou shouldest enter into the covenant of 
the Lorp thy God .. . that He may establish thee this 
day unto Himself for a people. ... Neither with you 
only do I make this covenant and this oath; but... 
also with him that is not here with us this day... . 

See, I have set before thee this day life and good, and death 
and evil, in that I command thee this day to love the 
Lorp thy God, .. . to keep His commandments and His 
statutes and his ordinances. ... Therefore choose life, 
that thon mayest live. 

And now, Israel, what doth the Lorp thy God require of 
thee, but to fear the Lorp thy God, to walk in all His 
ways, and to love him, and to serve the Lorp thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul. 
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A special blessing was given to each tribe and 
a amessage, touching their future. 

Moses now went up to the top of Mount Pisgah, 
and looked beyond the Jordan to the land that was to 
be the home of his people after he was gone. And 
there Moses died. 

Thus closed the life of “the greatest of the proph- 
ets,” as -hevhas ever simce;-been called: Chieftain, 
emancipator, lawgiver, teacher—he was all of these, 
and more. If his faith in God had not been deep, he 
surely would have broken down under the heavy 
burdens he patiently took upon himself. But his 
beautiful trust in the power of right gave him strength 
to overcome all difficulties and courage to meet all 
dangers. 

Although he was so great a man, and has influenced 
the whole world more than any one else, he was the 
meekest and humblest of persons. 


Now the man Moses was very meek, above all the men that 
were upon the face of the earth. 


It is true that he was rash to punish every wrong, 
but even this failing showed his strong love of right. 

Perhaps his unselfishness was his most decided vir- 
tue. He labored only for others. He asked no hon- 
ors for himself nor even for his children. He once 
prayed that his name might be blotted out’if only his 
people could be saved. Do you remember when? At 
another time Israel was to be disowned and a great 
nation to be made of Moses’ family. But Moses re- 
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fused greatness at the expense of his people, and wept 
and prayed for their forgiveness. He wanted noth- 
ing for himself, but everything for them. He never 
crossed the Jordan; he shared all Israel’s sufferings ; 
he did not ask to share their triumphs; satisfied if 
only prosperity and greatness might come to them 
after he was gone. So he, stands as the highest 
example of self-sacrifice known among men. 

No monument was raised to Moses. “No man 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” Great men 
need no monuments. Their deeds are their memo- 
rials. The monument of Moses is the Law. On his 
teachings society rests to-day. The Ten Words will 
always remind us of the meekest and greatest of men, 
whose influence will last as long as humanity. 


What does the Scripture mean in saying, “Moses saw God face 
to face?” 


Notes FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


The changes wrought in Israel under Moses were internal 
rather than external. Their later greatness did not consist in 
numbers. They were “the smallest nation.” It did not consist 
in wealth, in power, in knowledge of the arts, in extent of lands. 
Their greatness lay in their genius for grasping religious truth; 
in realizing, as no other nation had yet realized, that God must 
be One, spiritual and just; that one cannot be religious unless 
he be moral. These ideas have conquered the world. 

Moses stood alone because he was beyond his day. He worked 
and taught for the future. 
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Compare Moses with other lawgivers—such as Justinian, So- 


lon, Lycurgus. In what respect did he resemble William the 
Silent of Holland? 


Divide his life into three periods—the Prince in Egypt, the 
Shepherd in Midian, the Lawgiver in the Wilderness. 


Read iegend of Moses’ death, “Hours with the Bible” (Geikie, 
vol. ii. p. 427). 


A fable runs that Pharaoh once saw in a dream an old man 
holding a balance. In one ‘scale he put princes, nobles and elders 
of Egypt and all its inhabitants; in the other, a sucking child. 
The child outweighed them all; it was Moses. 


Our Sages say that, when Moses was born, six hundred thou- 
sand souls were born. 


“This was the bravest warrior that ever buckled sword, 

This the most gifted poet that ever breathed a word. 

And never earth’s philosopher traced with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage 

As he wrote down for men.” —Mrs. Alexander. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE BIBLE. 

Bible is derived from a word meaning “‘book.” Itis 
often called ‘“‘ The Book,” for there is none other like it. 

1) It is not, however, a single book, but many 
bound in one volume ; thirty-nine books in all, though 
sometimes classed as twenty-four. c 

2) Nor is it confined to one subject. Some of its 
books are Histories—such as “Samuel” or “ Kings.” 
Some might be called Moral Philosophy (thoughts 
- about life and its meaning)—such as “Job.” Some 
are Poems—as the ‘‘Song of Songs.” But the subject 
of nearly all is RELIGION. | It is in this field that the 
Bible is first and highest. Its historical portions are 
of priceless value in throwing light on distant periods- 
and ancient customs. Some of its poetry is unequaled, 
while its wisdom has been helpful to great thinkers. 
- But in Religion the Bible stands alone as the supreme 
teacher of God and Duty for all ages and for all men,! 

3) Many books, treating of many subjects, it has also. 
many authors. A few are stated, a few are supposed, 
but most of them are entirely unknown. It was not 
then so usual to put one’s name on the book one wrote. 

4) Lastly, it does not belong to one age. It stretches 
over a period of almost a thousand years. 
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THE PENTATEUCH. 


The history contained in this volume will be found ' 
in the first five books of the Bible, called the Pen-ta- 
teuch (five-fold work): ‘They are also called “The 
Five Books of Moses,” since they deal largely with 
the work of his life. — 

I, GENESIS means beginning, for it tells the begin- 
ning of all things. It also gives the lives of the 
Patriarchs— Abraham, Isaac and Jacob—and closes 
with the death of Joseph. 

II. Exopus means departure, since its chief event 
is Israel’s departure from Egypt. It also contains 
part of the history of Israel in the Wilderness, and 
many of their laws. 

III. LeEviTicvs.means relating to the Levites. This 
tribe had charge of the worship, sacrifices and other 
religious observances, all of which are fully explained 
in this book. 

IV. NUMBERS is so called because it opens with the 
numbering of the Israelites. It continues the story 
‘of Israel’s wanderings and tells the béginning of their 
conquests. 

V. DEUTERONOMY means repetition, for it repeats 
most of the laws and some of the history contained in 
the previous books. It closes with the death of Moses. 

These five books are called the Law (Zorah). Some 
copies, written on scrolls of parchment, are placed in 
the Ark of our Houses of Worship, and a portion: is 
read therefrom each Sabbath. . 
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THE JEW!SH CALENDAR. 


The names of the Jewish months are Assyrian, and 
were adopted by our ancestors during the Babylonian 
Exile. 

They are regulated by the changes of the moon. 
Each “new moon”? marks a new month. They con- 
tain alternately 29 and 30 days. 

The beginning of each month used to be kept as a 
festival—New Moon. 

In order that all festivals and anniversaries shall 
fall at the same season each year, an additional month 
is added seven times in every nineteen years, in the 
following order: 3d, 6th, 8th, 11th, r4th, 17th, 19th. 
This makes the Jewish year Solar as well as Lunar. 

The year of thirteen months is called Leap-year. 


ed 


In the Jewish Calendar the day commences at 
sunset. Therefore, the Sabbatn and the Festivals 
commence on the evening preceding. 

The night was divided into three watches. The 
first, from sunset till about ten o’clock; the second, 
from ten till about two; the third, from two till 
sunrise. 
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Hebrew Months. Festevals and Solemn Days. 
I { NISANGSE lies PASSOVER MDH 
= : From 15th to ast. 
2 { 5 UNNI A 2 Glas G ; 
a | PENTECOST PIYIW 
3) ? (Srvan 6th. 
4) « ( Tamuz 
| S | Fast or AV. 383 AYwN 
5 ty, S {A = gth 
d 
A 4 exe oy Pam See 
( New YEAR TWN WN7 
yaa 1S 
7 J Day oF ATONEMENT 1)35 24° 
S | TISHREE natin 
| 
As j | TABERNACLES 7130 and ‘yw 
as | moyy From 15th to 22d. 
* (CHESHVWAN) ooee a) eae 
CHANUKA 7D) 
De ge ues From 25th, eight days 
10] feo (CLRATVAIS sartetio sa pares —— 
mr, 2 J Su’vat eit! 
rf 5 | ATAR eevee nthe er | Purim OMB 
N { 14th 
13... . 2D ADAR J In Leap Year, Purim is always post- 
Only occurs in Leap Year. poned to 2d Adar. 


Conservative Jews add an additional day to each 
Festival and also to each New Year. It is a survival 
of the time when the Calendar was not arianged in 
advance. There was, therefore, some uncertainty as 


to just when the new moon would appear from whicli 
the Festivals were reckoned. 


a 
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THE THREE GREAT FtSTIVALS. 


PASSOVER. 


Passover (Heb., Pesach) occurs in the spring, and 
is often called now the Spring Festival It celebrated 
the beginning of the harvest (of barley), which fell 
early in Palestine. Whn we gather the produce of 
the earth which sustains our lives it is proper that 
we should remind ourselves of the Giver of all these 
bounties. This purpose runs through all three Fes 
tivals. 

But by far the greatest importance of Passover for 
us is the commetnoration of Israel’s redemption from 
Egypt. This his‘oric side of the festival will be 
found fully explained in Chapter XXX. 


PENTECOST. 


Pentecost (Heb., Sh’vuGs) marked the wheat har- 
vest. Sh'vu-6s means “‘ weeks,’’ because seven weeks 
were counted from the time when they began cutting 
the barley at Passover. On the day af er the seven 
weeks were over - z.é., on the fiftieth day—this festi 
val was observed. This gives the reason for the name 
Pentecost, which means “fiftieth.” 

The historic feature of the festival is the celebra. 
tion of the giving of the Ten Commandments, which 
Israel received at this season. For this reason, it has 
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also been chosen as the most fitting season for Con: 
FIRMATION. On this festival the synagogues and 
temples are decorated with flowers. 


IIT. —TABERNACLES. 


Tabernacles (Heb., Suk-k6ds) is our Thanksgiving 
Day. When all the produce for the year has been 
gathered in and stored in barns and granaries and 
wine-presses for the coming winter, we raise our 
‘ voices in gratitude to our Father, who ‘‘opens His 
hand and satishes the wants of all His creatures.” 
Since Suk-kds occurs around the time of our north- 
ern harvests, it has come to be regarded as really 
our Harvest Festival rather than Passover or Pente- 
cost. We bring into the service certain kinds cf 
plants and fruits, to have before us the gifts of the 
Almighty and to praise Him with these in our hands. 

It gets its name, “‘ Tabernacles,” from the command 
to. dwell in tabernacles, or tents, during the festival. 
This recalls the camping in huts during the harvest, 
aud more particularly commemorates the simple homes 
of our first ancestors in the desert. It, therefore, 
reminds us how the love of God protected them dur- 
ing those days of trial and danger. It is but right 
that in prosperity and success we should remember 
yur earlier days of poverty and trial. 


Each. of the three festivals has, then, a double 
feature—first, celebrating the changes and gifts of 
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nuure ; second, commemorating events in our past 
history. To review: 


Passavene. ? | Historical.—Redemption from Egypt. 
Natural. —Spring; Barley Harvest. 
Pugtarosnes, 'é | Hiistorical.—Delivery of the Decalogue. 
Natural. —Summer; Wheat Harvest. 
Manrehacerd 1 Historzcal.—Booth-dwelling in the Wilderness. 
Natural. —Autumn; In-gathering. 


Passover and Tabernacles last seven days, but Pen- 
tecost only one. ‘The eighth day of Tabernacles is a 
separate festival, called Eighth Day of Solemn Assem- 
bly” (Heb , Sh’mini Atzeres) ; it was an ancient water 
festival. When our ancestors lived in Palestine, they 
were commanded to come to the capital, Jerusalem, 
where the Temple stood, to bring their festal offerings. 
They were called, therefore, the Three Pilgrimages. 

+11 were to rejoice on the festivals, but the poor 
were not to be forgotten. ‘‘ Thou shalt rejoice before 
the Lord thy God: thy man-servant and thy maid- 
servant and the stranger and the fatherless and the 
widow.”’ 


THE TWO HOLY DAYS. 


NrEw YEAR. 

New Year (Heb., Rosh Hoshanah) occufs in the 
Fall. It is made a solemn occasion of religious 
reflection and self-examination. It has three names 
all connected with this one idea. 

First, it is called the “‘ Day of the Sounding of the 
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Shofar.’? The trumpet-blast symbolizes the “call to 
duty,’’ and is intended to stir our hearts to thoughts 
of God. 

Secondly, it is called the ‘‘Day of Judgment,” 
because we staid before our Father and ask Him to 
judge our Jives with mercy. 

Thirdly, it is the ‘Day of Memorial.” The New 
Vear suggests the ole years. So we look hack upon 
the even's of the past, and recall the great heroes 
whose doings should inspire us to follow their 
example. 


Day OF ATONEMENT. 


The Day of Atonement (Heb., Yom Kippur) is of 
the same character as Rosh Hashanah, but of far 
higher sanctity. It is the most solemn day of the 
whole year. We keep completely from all doings of 
the outside world and from all thought of our daily 
affairs We leave our pleasures, our business, our 
schools, our homes, and gather in the House of God, 
where we remain in prayer from morning till evening. 
We take no food on this day. 

Every sin committed in the past is confessed and 
forgiveness asked. It is the day to make resolutions 
for better conduct; to give up bad habits ; to forswear 
wicked practices; to plan noble deeds. On this day 
we resolve to live purer, juster, kinder lives in the 
nays yet to come. 


It has been pointed out that just as the seventh day 
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was kept sacred as the S.bbath and the seventh year 
as a solemu period of rest for the land, so the seventh 
month was chosen as the holy month, in which we 
begin our religious New Year. 


Do not confuse the Festivals, which are times of 
rejoicing, with New Year and Atonement, which are 
days of solemnity. 


THE TWO MINOR FEASTS. 


CHANUKA. 


Chanuka brings us to a late period in Israel’s his. 
tory, when its course, as a nation, was almost run. 
Our ancestors were no longer completely independent, 
but were subject to other powers—at this particular 
moment, to Syria. 

In the year 175 B.c. E.—about two thousand years 
ago—Antiochus Epiphanes, a cruel tyrant, came to 
the throne, and compelled every nation under his rule 
to worship his gods and to give up its own observ- 
ances. You have already been told of the nature of 
the heathen religions, and how they encouraged cer- 
tain sins instead of condemning them. 

The Jews, as they were called at this time, refused 
to abandon the noble faith it was their duty to cherish, 
In spite of dreadful persecution, many were prepared 
to be true to the God of their fathers, even thought 
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cost them their lives When the cause seemed almost 
fost and the blood of many martyrs had been shed, a 
great man, named Mattathias, gave them new courage 
by his heroic example. One of his sons, JuDAS, called 
MACCABEUS (the hammer), a brave warrior and a great 
general, gathered a few scattered Jews under his ban- 
ner, and in spite of the vast army of the powerful 
enemy, he dared to meet them on the field of war. 
But what Israel lacked in numbers they made up in 
heroism. They knew they were fighting for the 
Right, and that grand thought gave them courage to 
conquer their foes in battle after battle. So com- 
pletely were the Syrians defeated, that, under Judas 
Maccabeus, the Jews regained their independence 
(about 163 B.C. E.). 

Joyfully they retuined to Jerusalem, their capital, 
fiom which they had fled in despair. The temple 
that Antiochus had defiled was purified and re-dedi- 
cated. The Hebrew for Dedication is Chanuka. 

The feast is celebrated for eight days. In the even- 
ing, lights are kindled—symbols of triumph and joy. 
‘This has given it a second name—“ Feast of Lights.” 

The story will be found in I. and II. Maccabees, ‘e 
two books of the Apocrypha. ‘) 

Although occurring late in our history, after its: 
institutions were supposed to be complete (for which 
reason it was called a Minor Feast), it deserves’to be 
classed among our great festivals, For it is one of 
the most important incidents in our past, and one of — 
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the most glorious On the success of the Maccabeans 
depenced not only the welfare of Israel, but the reli- 
gious salvation of 'he world. 


PURIM. 


This feast belongs to the time when Israel was 
undtr the Persian rule. A prime-minister, named 
Haman, a proud and jealous man, receiving what he 
thought a slight from a Jew, named Mordecai, deter- 
mind to use his power to destroy all the Jews in the 
Persian realm for the fancied error of one! So care- 
less were most ancient kings of the duties they owed 
to their subjects that Haman almost succeeded in his 
cruel plan. 

But Esther, the king’s wife, was a Jewess, and 
risked her life to sive her brethren. The wicked plot 
was defeated by her brave appeal for her beloved 
people, whom she had not forgotten in all her queenly 
honors. Haman was hanged on the very gallows he 
had prepared for Mordecai. 

This festival is made the pleasing occasion for 
sending presents to friends and liberal gifts to the poor. 
This is the best way to prove how false were Haman’s 
accusations that the Jews were a disunited people. 

It is also called the ‘‘ Feast of Lots,’’? for Haman 
cast lots to decide the day on which the Jews should 
be killed. 

The whole story will be found in the “ Book of 
Esther,’’ which is read at the Purim service. 
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THE NINTH OF AV. 


This is the date of the fall of both the First and 
Second Temples, and also, as has been recently 
pointed out, of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
in 1492. Jerusalem, with its Temple, was destroyed 
for the first time 586 B.c. E., and the survivors were 
exiled to Babylon. The destruction of the capital, 
with the Second Temple, occurred 7o A. Cc. E.: this 
marked the overthrow of the Jewish nation. From 
that time on the Jews have had no nation of their 
own, but have been scattered through the world. We 
consider this Dispersion the means used by Providence 
for the fulfilment of our missicn—the teaching of 
God and Righteousness to all humanity. 


Some minor Fast Days ate: Tamuz, 17th, com- 
memorating the capture of the city wall of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, 70 B.c. E.; Tishree, 3d, anniversary 
of the death of Gedalyah, Governor of Judah, 586 — 
B.C. E.; Tebeth (or Taivais), roth, commencement of 
the siege of Jerusaiem by the Babyionians, 588 B. ¢. k. 
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PRAYERS. 
THE SCHOOL. 
OPENING PRAYER. 

Almighty Father. Oh, prepare our hearts to accept 
the divine truth of Thy Word. Aid us to understand 
the spirit of its lessons, that we may be strengthened 
in all that is good. For Thy law isa tree of life to 
those who take hold of it, and all who sustain it are 
happy. 

O Lord, open Thou our lips and our mouths shall 
tleclare Thy praise. 


soma amy » Syne yaw 


Sh’ma yis-ro-el a-do-noi elo-he-nu, a-do-noi e-chod. 


Hear! .O Israel, the Eternal our God, the Eternal 
is ONE. 7 
“Dom aver 297 72977722 ION YON NIN) 

: JIN 
V’-o-hav-to es a-do-noi elo-he-cho be-chol le-vo-ve-cho u-ve-chol 
_naf-she-cho u-ve-chol me-o-de-cho. 

And thou shalt love the Eternal thy God with all 

thy heart, with all thy soul and with all thy might. 


CLOSING PRAYER. 
Accept our thanks, Almighty Father, for the in- 
struction we have received. Help us to retain it in our 
rainds and to make a worthy and proper use of it. 
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Strengthen us to carry out in our daily life the duties 
that are here impressed. May we never be wanting in 
love for our parents nor in respect for our teacher ! 

And may we never forget that Thine eyes are ever 
upon us, beholding the evil and the good! Amen. 


THE HOME. 


PRAVERS FOR OLDER CHILDREN: 


MORNING. 

Almighty God, Thy loving-kindness endureth for- 
ever. Daily Thou renewcst Thy tender care unto us 
all. Ithank Thee for the gift of life and for all the 
blessings that come with it. Oh, help me to keep 
pure the soul Thou hast given me. May I never mar 
Thine image within me by unworthy deeds, but strive 
always to be god-like. Oh, teach me to love right 
aud truth in loving Thee, and never to free Thee, 
because Thou art unseen. 

Let me understand the pleasure of duty, the joy of 
being helpful to others, the beauty of holiness. Aid 
me to bring sunshine ante the lives of mother and 
father. May I never pain them wilfully or by neglect, 
but always strive to further their happiness. Search 
me, O God, and know my heart, and lead me from 
evil to Thee. 
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THE SHMA (named after its first Hebrew word). 


Hear, O Israel, the Eternal our God, the Eternal is 
One. 

Blessed be His glorious name for ever and ever. 

Thou shalt love the Eternal thy God with ali 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 
might. And these words which I command thee this 
day shall be in thy heart. Thou shalt teach them 
dijigently unto thy children when thou sittest in thy 
house, when thou walkest by the way, when thou 
liest down and when thou risest. Bind them as a 
sign on thy hand and as a guide before thine eyes. 
Write them on the.door posts of thy house and upon 
thy gates. 

NIGHT. 


Father of Mercies, I thank. Thee for Thy care, 
which hath no end, and for Thy love, which goeth 
far beyond my knowledge. I thank Thee for the 
strength which Thou renewest each day so that my 
tasks become a joy. And now, at night, when my 
powers are exhausted and Thou takest me in Thy 
arms, I thank Thee for the sweet sleep that falls 
upon me. 

Oh, teach me to obey the voice of my conscience, 
which is Thy voice within me. May no fear of suf- 
fering lead me away from the love of right; but aid 
me to fear sin more than pain, 

Oh, forgive my failings of the past day, Help me 
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to be more thoughtful for others, more patient to all. 
Oh, preserve my dear parents, and those who love me, 
from all harm. And deepen my faith in Thee, so 
that I shall not be afraid, whatever may befall me. 
Amen. 

GRACE AFTER MEALS. 


O Lord, Thou art our Shepherd, we shall never 
want. ‘Thou givest food to all living beings, even to 
the young ravens that cry. ‘Thou openest Thy hand 
and satisfiest the desire of every creature. Bless, O 
God, our meal and hallow it with Thy presence. 
May we, while we enjoy Thy bountiful gifts, never 
forget the needy, and never allow those in want to 
leave our house uncared for and forsaken. Render 
our table an altar of loving-kindness, and our house 
a temple in which hy spirit of goodness dwells 
May grace and mercy follow us all the days of out 
lives, and to Thy name be praise and glory forever, 
Amen. 


SSHBWBREAD 
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PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN* 


MORNING. 


‘Lord, from sleep again I rise 

To offer up the sacrifice 
Of praise and prayer to Thee. 

I lay down to rest at night, 

Trusting in Thine arm of might— 
Thine arm protected me. 

Uphold Thy servant through the day, 

Direct my steps‘in wisdom’s way ; 
Let me not turn aside. 

Let me not walk where scorners walk 

And sinful men profanely talk— 
Still be my God and Guide. 


NIGHT. 


Now I seek my nightly sleep, 
God Almighty, care for me; 
May that sleep be sound and sweet, 
And my waking happy be! 
Forgive me if I have this day 
Done any wrong in work or play; 
Help me always do the right, : 
. Bless me every day and night. 


eee 


‘ * Home Prayer-Book—Jewish Ministers’ Association, 
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HEBREW HYMNS. 


YIGDAL., 
simwesn Sy ny per xgng name oo ody Say 
sinstnyd aio px on odys . na Pm? py) TN 
sinwtp vox qrwand aie gram mi? ps 
DWNT PR PWAT Ia wy IIT~5ab pot 
SIMYN TP 
simaonr inoay a ayia odiy pty an 
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sind pmdiyh ame xd) Oy gpd nd 
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Sindan og apy yma > aasing yy obiy on 
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WIGDAD: 


Extolled be the living God, and praised! He existeth. 
but His existence is not bounded by time. 

He is one, but there is no unity like unto His unity ; 

He is incomprehensible, and His unity is unending. 

He hath no material form; He is incorporeal, and wr 
cannot compare His holiness to aught that is. 

He existed before all created things; He is the first, 
but there is no beginning to His existence. , 

Behold! He is the Lord of the world, and all creation 
evinceth His mighty power and dominion. 

The inspiration of His prophecy did He bestow on the 
men of His chosen and glorious people. 

There never arose a prophet in Israel like unto Moses, 
who saw visions of God. 

A true law hath God given to His people, by the hand 
of his prophet, to the faithful of His house. 

God will never alter nor change His law for any 
other. 

He beholdeth and knoweth our secrets; for He view: 
eth the end of a thing at its commencement. 

He rewardeth the good man according to his deeds, 
and punisheth the wicked according to his wickea- 
ness. 

At the end of days will He grant salvation and realize 
the hopes of all who trust in Him. 

Life eternal hath He planted within us. Praised be 
the name of His glory for evermore ! 
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ADON OLAM. 
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ADON OLAM. 


The Lord of all did reign supreme 

Ere yet this world was made and formed. 
When all was finished by His will, 

Then was His name as King proclaimed.. 
And should these forms no more exist, 
He still will rule in majesty, 

He was, He is, He shall remain; 

His glory never shall decrease. 

And one is He, and none there is 

To be compared or joined to Him. 

He ne’er began, and ne’er will end; 

To Him belongs dominion’s power. 

He is my God, my living God; 

To Him I flee when tried in grief, 

My banner high, my refuge strong, 

Who hears and answers when I call. 

My spirit I commit to Him, 

My body, coo, and all I prize; 

Both when I sleep and when [ wake, 

He is with me, I shall not fear. 
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EN KELOHENU. 
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En KELOHENT. 


Vhere is none like our God! There is none like 
our Lord! ‘There is none like our King! There is 
none like our Savior! 

Who is like our God? Who is like our Lord? 
Who is like our King? Who is like our Savior? 

We will give thanks unto our God! We will give 
thanks unto our Lord! We will give thanks unto 
eur King! We will give thanks unto our Savior! 

Blessed be our God! Blessed be our Lord! Blessed 
be our King! Blessed be our Savior ! 

Thou art our God! Thou art our Lord! Thou art 
our King! Thou art our Savior! 


224. LENEDICTIONS ON READING THE LAW 


(BEFORE READING.) 


SRT Yn 1379 
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snare. obiyn Jon toy» amy 3 
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(AFTER READING.) 
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TRANSLATION 
(BEFORE READING) 

Praise ye the Lord to whom all praise is due. 

Praised be the Lord now and forevermore. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord our Gol, Ruler of the 
Universe, who hast chosen us from amongst all 
nations to give us Thy law. Blessed art Thou, O 
Eternal, who giveth the Law. 

(AFTER READING) 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, Ruler of the 
Universe, who hast given us a law of truth, implant- 
ing within us eternal life. Blessed art Thou, O 
Eternal. who giveth the Law. 


fyps BYE we boever 


cee ad 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


CuHapter I, 
Who created all things? 
What help do we get from the sun? 
How do new trees come from old ones? 
Give some examples of God’s wonderful works. 


CuapTer II. 
What is meant by being created in the image of (aad? 
What is the meaning of ‘‘ dominion?” 
Give some examples of man’s works. 
What makes man better than the beast? 


Carter III. 
Name the first man and woman the Bible speaks of. 
Tell the story of Eden. 
How was disobedience punished? 
Is work a curse or a blessing? 


CHAPTER IV. 
Give the name of Cain’s brother. 
How did people begin to pray to God? 
Why did Cain slay his brother? 
What was the mark set upon Cain? 


CHAPTER V. 
Why do we praise Noah’s goodness so much? 
What were the names of his sons? 
How was he saved from the Flood? 
How did he try to find out whether the Flood was over¢ 
What did the rainbow tell him? 
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EXA 4YINATION QUESTIONS 


CuHaPtTer VI. 
Why did the people after Noah’s day build a high tower? 
Can man defeat the will of God? 
Can we run away from God? 
What is the meaning of ‘* Babel?” 


CHAPTER VII. 
From where did Abraham come? 
Who was Tet2ix—what was his business? 
Did people always know that there is only one Gad? 
what did they suppose? 
How did Abranam learn about God? 
Recite the ‘‘ Call of Abraham.” 


Cuaprer VIII. | 
What was Abraham's occupation? 
Why did the serdsmen quarrel? 
Why did Abraham separate from Lot? 
Tell how Abraham helped his neighbors. 


CHAPTER IX. 
What is the meaning of ‘ hospitality?” 
Why was it so needful in the past? 
How did Abraham treat wayfarers? 
What was Sodom’'s sin? 
Recite Abraham’s prayer. 
What sort of a nlace is Sodom to-day? 


CHAPTER X. 
Who was Hagar? 


Why did she run away from Sarah? 
What does Isaac mean?—what does Ishmael meaner 
Tell the story of Hagar in the wilderness? 


CBAPTER XI, 
How did the ancients worship their gods? 
What wa. Abraham tempted to do? 
Why did he not sacrifice bis son? 
How does God ask us to worship Him? 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Who was Eliezer?—where was he sent, and why? 
How did he judge Rebecca’s character? 
How was she rewarded? 
What was the ‘‘light” that left with Sarah and returned 
with Rebecca? 
What is the difference between courtesy and flattery‘ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Where was Sarah buried? 
Why is water scarce in hot countries? 
Who stole Isaac’s wells? 
What are the lessons taught by Isaac’s life? 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Describe the characters of Jacob and Esau? 
What is the meaning of ‘‘ birthright?” 
How did Jacob obtain it from Esau? 
What do you think of the action of each? 


CHAPTER XV. 
Why was Isaac so fond of Esau? 
May we do wrong to aid right?—who did? 
How did Jacob deceive his father? 
Recite the blessing given to Jacob. 
How did Rebecca suffer for her foolish action. 


CuaptTer XVI. 
Where did Rebecca send Jacob? 
What was Jacob’s dream? 
What did it teach him? 
Where is the House of God? 
Cuarter XVII. 
How did Jacob distinguish himself next day? 
What reward did he ask for his services? 
Whom did he marry? 
What were the names of his sons? 
What is the meaning of ‘‘ Galeed”—of ‘‘ Mizpeh?* 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


Cuapter XVIII. 


Why did Jacob tremble at the approach of Esau? 
Repeat his prayer. 
What happened to Jacob at Jabbok? 
What is the meaning of “Israel”? 
How did Jacob get the blessing at last? 
Who was Deborah?—what is said of her? 
CuHaptTer XIX. 
Where did Jacob settle? 
How did Jacob show his preference for Joseph? 
What did the jealousy of Joseph’s brothers tempt them 
to do? 
Who tried to save Joseph? 
What was at last done to him, and at whose advice? 


CHAPTER XX. 


How do hardships improve our character? 

How did Joseph win the confidence of Potiphar and the 
jailer? 

What happened in the prison? 

Who was ungrateful to Joseph? 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tell Pharaoh’s dream? 

What was its explanation? 

How was Joseph rewarded for his wisdom? 

Name his sons, and give the meaning of their names? 


CHAPTER XXII, 


Why did Jacob send to Egypt to buy corn? 

Why did the brothers not recognize Joseph? 

Why did he not tell them who he was? 

What did they say when they found themselves detained? 
How do the Rabbis cxpiain Simcon’s imprisonment? 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Who persuaded Jacob to let Benjamin go to Egypt? 

Ilow were the brothers treated on their second visit? 

Why did Joseph put his cup in Benjamin’s sack? 

How did the brothers try to save Benjamin? 

How did Joseph explain the events that followed his 
father’s ill-treatment? 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Where was Goshen?—for what was it best suited? 
Give the words in which Jacob blessed Joseph’s sons? 
Why was there no tribe of Joseph in later times? 
Where did Jacob and Joseph ask to be buried? 


CHAPTER XXV. 


What was the date of the Exodus? 

Give the boundaries of Egypt. 

Describe its wonderful buildings. 

How did Rameses treat the Israelites? 
Why did the Egyptians dislike shepherds? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Name the parents of Moses. 

How was he saved from the water? 

Where did he pass his early gays? : 

What was his first act in behalf of his enslaved brethren? 


CHAPTER X XVII. 


Whom did Moses marry?—what was the name of his 
father-in-law ? 

Give the story of the stray lamb. 

Tell how Moses was called to save Israel. 

What were the names of his sons?—what do their names 
mean? 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
What was the name of the new King of Egypt? 
What did Moses ask of him? 
How did Pharaoh treat his request? 
Did he make it easier for the people? 

CHAPTER XXIX. 
Why was the king more humble the next time Moses — 

appeared? 
What plagues befel the Egyptians? 
Why did the: king let them go at last? 
What happened at the Red Sea? 
CHAPTER XXX. 
How mes the departure from Egypt to be commemor- 
ated: 

What is the meaning of a symbol? 
Why is unleavened bread eaten at Passover? 
What is the meaning of “Seder”? 

CHAPTER XXXI. 
What is a wifderness? 
What is the meaning of “Marah’—of “Manna”? 
What people first attacked Israel in the Wilderness? 
Why was the attack cowardly and cruel? 
Who led Israel?—how was victory won? 

CHAPTER XXXII. 
What is the meaning of “the mission of Israel”? 
Quote the words that stated it. 
Give ist Command—What have you to say about its form? 


2d . —lIs there any idol-worship to-day? 
ied a —Point out different ways in which 
this Command can be broken, 
eee bi A and the three precepts it includes. 
cometh a —What is the best way to honor our 
parents? 
a e —What is meant by saying, “Life is 


sacred”? 
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Give 7th Command—What was the worst feature of idei 


atry? 
coEsthy sé —What can we steal besides property; 
“oth o —What is the meaning of ‘‘slander?’ 
« toth ce —What is the meaning of ‘‘covet?”’— 


give examples. 


CHAPTER XXXII1. 
What is meant by ‘‘a spiritual God?” 
Why did Moses break the tablets? 
Repeat his prayer—what do you think of it? 
What is meant by ‘‘seeing God's face?’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Why is it easier to pray to God in a temple than in a 
street or a field? 
Describe the Tabernacle in the Wilderness. 
What was kept in the Holy of Holies? 
Who gave the materials for building the Sanctuary? 


CHAPTER XXXV., 
What tribe devoted itself to the religious care of the people? 
Why did Moses permit animal sacrifice? 
What did Jeremiah say about it? 
Did Moses give laws for religion only? 

CHAPTER XXXVI, 
Was a Hebrew slave always a slave? 
What happened if a Hebrew master injured his slave? 
Compare the Hebrew slave-laws with those of other lands 
When did the Jubilee occur—what happened then? 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Who were the first to make laws for the protection of the 
poor? 
What was the meaning of ‘‘ usury?” 
What is a millstone—why could it not be pledged? 
What portions of the harvest were given to the poor? 
What was the kinsman’s duty to a poor relation? 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
What animals and what fish were forbidden food? 
Does the world at large obey these dietary laws? 
What is the difference between ‘‘abstinent” and ‘‘tem:- 
perate?’”’ 
Explain ‘‘ quarantine” —‘‘ longevity? ” 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
What is the meaning of “holiness” --of ‘‘superstition?” 
Mention some of the foolish and wicked practices forbid: 
den to Israel. 
Was Israel simply to keep from. them, themselves? 


CHapTer XL. 
Why must beasts of unequal strength not be harnessed 
together? 
What is a dam? 
When must the ox not be muzzled? Why? 
What humane precepts did the Rabbis add? 


CuHartTer XLI. 
What were the duties to the stranger? 
What is a bribe, an ephah, a hin? 
What was the landmark law? 
What is a battlement—what about it? 


CuHaprer XLII. 
What happened at Taberah, at Kibroth Hattaavah? 
Tell the Korah incident. 
What said Moses when he heard that two young men were 
prophesying in the camp? 
Why were Aaron and Miriam jealous of their brother? 


Cuaprer XLIII. 
For what purpose did Moses send out spies? 
Name the two men whe brought back a true report. 
Why did Israel fail when they attacked the enemy in the 
mountains? 
What did Moses decide to do? 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


What did Israel ask of the Edomites? 
How did the Moabites receive them? 
What two kings did Israel conquer? 

What land did these victories bring them? 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Why did the Moabites not continue Israel's fi 2nds? 
Who was Balaam?— what did Balak ask of him? 
Recite what he said of Israel. 

Why did he think tbat Israel could not be Saat 
How did the Midianites try to betray Israel? 

Who was Phineas—what did he? 


Cuarrer XLVI. 


What did hardship do for Israel? 

To whom did Moses intrust the people? 
What had he done for them? 

Quote some of his last words. 

Where did he die? 


APPENDIX. 
BIBLE. 
What is the meaning of Bible? 
Of what different subjects does the Bible treat?—give: 
examples. 
What is its chief subject? 


Name the divisions of the Bible. 
Give the names of the first five books, with their meaning 


and their contents. 


234 EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


CALENDAR. 
1. How often does a Jewish leap-year occur? 
2. Make a table of the Jewish months, marking the dates of 
the Festivals occurring -in each. 
3. Specify the double feature of each of the three festivals. 
4. Give the different names of the New Year. How is the 
Day of Atonement observed? 
5. Tell the meaning of “Chanuka’—why it is observed. 
Where is the Purim story found? 
7. What does the Ninth of Av commemorate? 
PRAYERS. 
1.- Recite the opening prayer at school. 
2. Recite the grace after meals. 
4. Recite the Sh’ma. 
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